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PERSISTENT COMPLEXES DERIVED THROUGH 
FREE ASSOCIATIONS: MISS Z’S. CASE 


Cc. S. YOAKUM AND MARY C. HILL 
The University of Texas 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


URING the course of a series of memory tests per- 
formed with the Binet letter squares, a large amount 
of free association material was unexpectedly 
brought to light. Eight subjects had been used 

in an experiment, the object of which was to determine a 
norm for the number of consonants that can be memorized 
in a period of twenty seconds, the consonants being arranged 
in an order that makes sense collocations practically im- 
possible. One of the subjects performed the tests with an 
accuracy and ease which none of the others achieved at the 
beginning of the experiment; the same subject, furthermore, 
evinced a delight in the tests that was not experienced by 
any of the other workers. An investigation of this ex- 
perimenter’s method revealed the somewhat unusual fact 
that, in practically every instance, the letters had been 
memorized by means of stories which the subject framed 
to fit these letters, and for which the letters served as a sort 
of outline or framework. 

The stories were created spontaneously and naturally; 
indeed, the fact that the letters were not arranged in an 
order that favored the development of logical thought 
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therefrom made the stories of a singularly free, incoherent, 
and primitively imaginative type. Oddly. enough, the 
subject’s state of mind during the test was strikingly similar 
to the conscious state during dreams; there was the same 
breaking down of the critique or “‘censor,” the same passive 
reception and elaboration of all ideas, regardless of their 


nature, and the same warmth and intimacy of emotional 


tone. ‘There was the sense of absolutely free play of fancy, 


of untramelled subjective expression. The atmosphere of 
the stories was frequently weird, uncanny, or fantastic, for 
practically no ideas that would serve to group the letters 
into meaning were rejected, and the subject’s emotional 
state was precisely similar to the type of feeling tone that is 
experienced in the dream. But not only was the atmosphere 
of the stories similar to that of dreams; the material itself 
was found to be of that same peculiar significance, set apart 
from reality, and of that same sort of symbolism, wish- 
fulfillment, and expression of “‘repressed complexes” that 
characterize the content of dreams. In a word,. the spon- 
taneity of the fancies, their richness, and their flexibility 
seemed due to the relaxed and, so to speak, twilight state of 
the mind. 

Two processes were obviously at work. One was busied 
in the memorization of the letters on the different cards and 
was so successful in the attainment of its object that but one 
other subject yet tested attained so high a degree of accuracy. 
The other activity was hidden to the observers and only 
appeared by accident. Miss Z. herself merely supposed 
that all of the subjects were memorizing as she did, by re- 
arranging the letters to form stories and readjusting stories 
that arose spontaneously to fit the chance order of the 
letters as they appeared on the card. The only objective 
evidence we had of individual differences was this unusual 
accuracy of reproduction and the pleasurable emotion 
evinced by this subject in performing the tests. 

This piece of analysis, carried on since Miss Z. first 
came under our observation some four years ago has, there- 
fore, shifted its viewpoint as the immediate needs of the 
situation seemed to demand and as the problem grew with 
the increasing knowledge of our subject’s difficulties. The 
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major portion of the material to be presented here and in 
later articles, has been collected, however, within the last 
year, since the memory experiment opened an easier way. 
To her present clear appreciation of the scientific importance 
of such analyses, as well as her understanding of the thera- 
peutic value to herself, we owe the permission to record in 
a permanent way so much as we have set down here. 

We acknowledge ‘the ease with which correlations be- 
tween the introverted symbolizations and fanciful un- 
realities, and early social myths may be made; but such 
correlations do not clear up the ontogenetic picture. They 
are explanatory of these early beliefs and vitalistic ex- 


planations, just as studies of modern semantic changes 


how us the laws that operate in all language growth. We 
have, therefore, not felt obligated to make these more o1 
less plausible analyses of the material at our disposal. We 
have sought only to bring to light certain formulations of 
the mind that have taken place in our subject with such 

rce and energy and have become so fixed in her beliefs as 
to cause distinct suffering and disadjustment to external 


social stimuli. 
I] 


BilOGRAPHY AND PERSONALITY 


Miss Z. is a young woman of twenty-four, who prepared 
herself for college while living on a lonesome ranch in Texas. 
[he only real assistance she seems to have had during this 

‘riod was the encouragement and help of her mother. 
er previous schooling was in a convent, in a large northern 
ity, and one of the contrasts so noticeable later in the 
richness of her inner experiences as compared with the 
barrenness of her social life in college is symbolized in the 
above change in her surroundings made by her parents when 
she was still a girl. 

As a student, she has been highly successful. Physi- 
cally and mentally she has, however, been a source of anxiety 
to those interested in her welfare. Her pale, aenemic, 
ethereal appearance has led her physician to offer numerous 
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suggestions and orders concerning her health. -None of 
these has had more than a passing influence, because while 
she is persistent in intellectual activities, there seems to 
exist a resistance to all suggestions concerning her health 
that amounts to direct opposition. 

So far as learned, her plans have centered about some 
form of life that would include her mother. No special 
planning beyond a deep sense of duty toward them, has in- 
cluded her father and one brother. Two years ago her 
mother died. Naturally this was a terrible blow to Miss Z., 
and the reconstruction of her plans has necessarily gone on 
very slowly. That she has been able to proceed with her 
school work and to make any plans at all is evidence of 
unusual strength of character and of will power. 

The following description of Miss Z.’s behavior is essen- 
tial to any satisfactory comprehension of the analysis we 
offer in these pages. It is based on the severai outlines of 
personality that have been published recently. We follow 
in the main the one presented by Wells (*). Such an out- 
line merely gives us a starting point; it does not give the 
type of understanding that comes with long and continued 
study of the genetic process. It is markedly deficient in this 
respect and we shail see that it is possible to add many de- 
tails that are highly illuminating by even the most casual 
reference to earlier stages of development. 

Intellectually, Miss Z. is of the highest order. She 
ranks well among the first in school work, in the appreciation 
of literature, art, and science, and in the applications of 
these to non-personal objects. Naturally she learns readily 
and remembers tenaciously her work in the University. 
Her mental imagery is of high grade, vivid and accurate as 
to details. Under certain conditions and in times of stress 
it becomes so vivid that it may be described as hallucinatory 
in character. Her powers of observation vary. At times 
they are keen and penetrating, catching the most trivial of 
details; in other situations, she can easily be described as 
absent-minded in no slight degree. Roughly we may say 
that she observes well in the fields that interest her, and takes 

*F. L. Wells, The Systematic Observation of the Personality in its Relation 
to the Hygiene of Mind, Psy. Rev. 1914, Vol. 21, Pp. 295-8. 
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no note of others. ‘The group of interests that are noticeable 
have been mentioned above in touching on her intellectual 
capacity. The world of politics, of society, of business, of 
war, and of world events are almost of no importance so far 
as observation can discover. The fund of information that 
interests the ordinary schoolgirl is also lacking or very 
narrowly limited. 

Miss Z. moves quickly and nervously; as she goes from 
place to place, it is easy to believe that she is energetic and 
active, and that this is a natural state. Her conversation, 
when, not embarassed, is similar. She is ready and eager 
for an expression of views, for repartee, and for intellectual 
‘sword-crossing.’ Continued observation leads us both to 
decide, however, that these moments of external expressive- 
ness are few and short when compared with the possibilities 
of motor activity in an entire day. 

She has a natural ability at sewing or ‘fancy work.’ 
Her mother did not like these occupations, and never 
learned them successfully. She also failed to teach Miss Z., 
though she did not wish her daughter to grow up without 
this ability as she had done. In the laboratory, Miss Z. 
finds it difficult to manipulate the simplest pieces of appara- 
tus. She is interested and desirous of learning, but seems 
uncontrollably awkward and unable to learn. She is more 
than likely to injure and ruin a delicate piece of machinery, 
though she expends more than ordinary effort to repair it 
or put it in running order. 

In repose, she gives the appearance of one who by 
natural endowment has unusual grace and dexterity. In 
contrast to this she has, however, a number of awkward 
movements both in walking and while talking, that destroy 
this original impression and give her the appearance of the 
traditional boy in society. Even when meeting friends, 
Miss Z. presents an extremely bashful attitude, often mixed 
with avoidance reactions. Certain special forms of ex- 
pression may be noted. ‘The tips of the fingers are at times 
consciously troublesome. In February, 1915, she reported 
that they had no feeling in them. She said at that time, 
“The thing that feels very good is when I’ve pressed very 


hard on the tips.” Such pressure leaves a very definite 
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dent in the skin. By experiment at the time, we found that 
all forms of light pressure could be felt as usual, but seemed 
to rise slowly to consciousness. If asked to say which 
finger was touched, she was not certain, but found the right 
one usually after trying with the other hand. ‘This con- 
firmation while not always necessary, seemed to be desired 


in each instance by the subject. In testing the finger tips 
for pain, we could press the head of the pin into the skin till 


it was almost covered or the skin seemed about to break 
without any sense of pain. She always reported, “that 
feels very good,” even though the experimenter was forced 
to stop for fear of injury. Algometer pressure up to this 
point also felt good. ‘There was practically no sterognostic 
ability present. A round object felt large and cold, the 
rectangular end of a footrule seemed smaller but couldn’t be 
distinguished in shape from the round stimulus. 

Asked to hold her hands out in front of her with eyes 
closed, she succeeded, but they hung loosely and trembled 


yfinr 


as with ague; the fingers hung down apparently relaxed. 
She described the sensation as though she were holding 
something heavy. With an ink bottle in the hand held out 
in this position, the sensation did not change; it was the same 
kind of ‘heavy.’ When she was asked to make the hands 
tense and straighten out the fingers, she failed in the first 
two or three efforts. The fingers wouldn’t stay together or 
out straight from the wrist. Miss Z. remarked that it would 
be “easier to do this with my eyes open.” When she 
finally succeeded in getting the limp condition out of the 
fingers the wrists bent out of line as if deformed. At arm’s 
length, with eyes closed, the fingers failed to come together 
by two inches, the second and third trials always gave success, 
however. 

The exaggerated condition described above lasted but 
a few weeks. There still remain signs of this condition, in 
the unconscious picking at the nails and rubbing of the tips 
of the fingers, pressing the hands together, ungraceful posi- 
tions of the hands and fingers, squeezing the lower lip to- 
gether with thumb and forefinger, pulling at the dress in 
front, and working at desk cover with pencil or pen while 
talking. An interesting characteristic that is remarked by 
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all, is her usual speaking voice. ‘This is still that of a girl 


of perhaps seven or eight, high-pitched and thin with little 


of the richness and softness of which it is capable. Since 
the study of her conflicts and history began, noticeable 
changes are apparent in this speaking voice. Persons who 
do not know of this study have remarked on the very decided 
change toward a lower pitch and increased richness of 
quality. 

Under ‘self-assertion,’ Wells’ first fou questions receive 
a negative answer. Miss Z. makes no effort to shape actual 
urroundings, and states explicitly that other persons may 
do as they please and hold the opinions they wish. She 
shows absolutely no ambition to lead others. Intellectually 

he is apparently ambitious, but other forms of activity are 
negatived by a desire not to grow up that we shall discuss 
later. A certain independence of opinion is offset by an 
unusual readiness to listen to others and to follow suggestion 
where that falls in intellectual fields. A difficulty drives 

momentarily to seek companionship, but she recovers 
readily, in a day or two perhaps, and then indicates unusually 
trong silent opposition to the situation. We might easily 
describe her as dominated with special energy of will in 
ertain limited lines, and wholly unable to bring this to bear 
in other directions. ‘There is no inclination to face physical 
danger, but distinct ability to meet it when presented slowly 
enough to permit voluntary preparation. 

All topics under adaptability are answered in the 
negative. 

Miss Z. is quick to perceive and has prompt immediate 
reactions, but the next day may find none of the suggestions 
or ideas followed out. She is systematic and persistent in 
her work and follows a plan with energy in her studies, but 
her activities beyond this are planless. She has no executive 
interests, and is lacking in such forms of planning as will 
make her effective. It is hard to decide whether she intends 
to obey or not. We will be able to show later that this 
divides into two spheres, one in which she is prompt and 
truthful, the other wherein she does not feel the necessity of 
obedience. Other elements of the moral life as suggested 
in the ‘outline’ are easily answered in the affirmative. She 
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is in reality ruled by a high sense of duty and moral apprecia- 
tion, a clear feeling of honor and of the rights of others. 
This last statement will receive specific qualification below. 

The work required in physical training at the University 
was a positive burden to Miss Z. It exhausted her both 
physically and emotionally and she was especially proud to 
fail or merely to make a pass. If asked about the sort of 
exercise she takes, she mentions walking, but so far as can 
be discovered this consists in very short walks and long 
periods of day-dreaming. Miss Z. enjoys paintings, and 
other artistic creations, is dainty in her dress, is appreciative 
of music and flowers, and is deeply interested in literature. 
She also apparently enjoys a strong perfume. Food is a 
matter of indifference so far as any real hunger is concerned. 
She eats to avoid the attentions of people who are interested 
in her health rather than to satisfy any longing for food. 
Certain habits of eating, as a cup of coffee in the early 
morning before rising, a small piece of toast at breakfast 
later, no lunch, indicate that we are dealing with a belief 
which probably also lies back of her distaste for athletics. 
The same daintiness is displayed here that we found in 
personal appearance, however. 

Miss Z. cannot understand the frivolity of young folks. 
She finds her greatest pleasure in what persons of her own 
age would call serious conversation, study, or work. With- 
al, she may be described as cheerful and buoyed up by some 
element of strength that is neither superficial nor consonant 
with a clear knowledge of reality. 

Every action of importance receives internal justi- 
fication, and this tends as a rule to satisfy her. Neverthe- 
less, she is aware that others do not agree, and seems to be 


patient with this disagreement because she believes thorough- 


ly in her own position and in its correctness. ‘Towards 
others she is sympathetic and generous, and will not openly 
criticize or show jealousy. This attitude seems traceable 
to a distinct detachment from responsibility for the actions 
and beliefs of others. Although highly sensitive, we find 
this unfortunately coupled with an inability to forget wrongs, 
producing a painful moral effort to forgive at times. For- 
giveness is not, however, a duty from her point of view. 
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In attempting to carry out the description under what 
Wells has termed ‘reactions to attitude toward self and 
others,’ we find the discrepancies in our statement that have 
been kept relatively well separated so far, entering into each 
question in detail. Miss Z. is very dainty and careful of 
her personal appearance, but declares she has no interest 
in the tasks connected with the morning’s toilet. She is 
not at all socially forward, but can at rare moments be an 
unusually pleasant companion in conversation or imagina- 
tive games. ‘This pairing of the extremes with no halfway 
point is characteristic of her emotional attitude, frankness 
of expression, need for sympathy, and self-pity. Since the 
relation to others is only obscurely indicated, it is difficult 
to state with certainty how much pleasure is actually de- 


rived through living in the pleasures and successes of others. 
Two observers disagree completely on the remaining points. 
One describes her as a ‘good loser,’ witty, and tending to 
emphasize the ‘good side of the environment,’ the other 
fails to find anyone of these in a noticeable degree. Bota 


agree that she is not even-natured, and given to bursts of 
temper with efforts at concealment that, together, leave her 
exhausted sometimes for days. She is strongly emotional 
in a number of situations not normally expected to develop 
emotion. 

‘Things as they are’ are accepted, if they fit some sort 
of hidden, internal desire, otherwise they are not used at all, 
they are avoided. Naturally mistakes are seldom acknowl- 
edged when they touch the larger problems of reality, though 
they are rarely committed. Miss Z. belongs to the im- 
practical and visionary, and is definitely influenced by 
her likes and dislikes. She acknowledges that much time 
is spent in making up fairy stories and picturing herself as 
taking part in the incidents of the stories; there is also a 
definite group of day-dreams; both of these will be discussed 
in another connection. 

All or practically all sexual reactions of both the primary 
and secondary forms are negativistic. ‘The type of religious 
beliefs held are firmly retained, but Miss Z. shows no interest 
in active church work. All interests and ideals are intensely 
held and are definitely in harmony with her attempts to be 
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what they are. ‘The failure in producing a final balance lies 


rather in the discrepancy between the ideals and actions of 
Miss Z. on the one hand and the social and moral consensus 


f her group on the other hand. 

In the above sketch, certain striking contrasts appear 
in the conduct of Miss Z. By close observations, similar 
conflicts may be noted in all normal individuals; but it is 
unusual to find so many and to find them in such forms as 
to produce distinct difficulties in adjusting to the environ- 
ment. 

\ short summary of these may not be out of place at 
this point. Miss Z. is aenemic, and physically incapable of 
ordinary physical aetivity. She is not concerned about 
this, though it is a matter of considerable anxiety to her 
physician. Her appetite for the food placed before her at 
meals is either none or hidden by some internal resistance. 
If it is a question of food rather than perfume, she will 
purchase the latter in preference. Bonbons are highly 
acceptable. We have also noted her distinct aversion to 
all forms of physical exercise; again this seems to be a matter 
of principle rather than the usual distaste for the gymnasium. 
She shows a natural ability for cooking and fancywork; but 
they are not fads, and would not be discovered unless ex- 
ceptional circumstances arose. In matters of handling the 
utensils connected ‘with these tasks, she shows no natural 
aptitude. We have mentioned her laboratory experiences 
above. In experiments where fixed positions are to be 
maintained with a headrest for example, she shows a strong 
aversion to this form of apparatus. We shall discuss this 
point later. 

Religion is to her a private matter and her enjoyment 
is spoiled by the presence of others; early services where 
only few attend are the only ones she will take part in. The 
seclusion of her own room is most pleasing; and only in 
certain crises will she seek the companionship of other 
women. Except for her instructors, she avoids men, and 
is ill at ease and positively uncomfortable in their company. 
Connected with this she shows strong emotional dislikes, 
but less strong attachments. The balance is not adequate. 
When an emotional dislike is drawn out in some positive 
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fashion, she becomes angered, pouts, is resentful, and unable 
to express herself adequately in the presence of such persons. 
In extreme cases, she turns cold, and may be prostrated for 
two and three days with fever or a sick headache. 
Under the trials that come to her in which a decision 
imperative and involves what we may call ‘adult activity,’ 
she expresses over and over the negative wish, “I don’t 


want to grow up.” 
II] 
FREE AssociATION MATERIA! 


During the course of the memory tests, something like 
seventy-five or one hundred stories were formed, but as the 
material frequently overlaps, an enumeration of them all 
seems undesirable. The repetition of a few typical stories 
vill give the salient complexes involved, and will be at once 
more concise and more immediately intelligible. 

The first point of interest in connection with the 


‘stories”’ is the variable nature of their sources: some are 


derived from actual incidents; others are purely creations 


{ fancy; one or two are recollections of dreams; many are 
echoes of literature; and almost all are types of phantasy, 
day-dreaming, or wish-fulfillment, whichever term we 
hoose 1 yt. Generally the “stories” were character- 


by strong emotional tone. 
DirecTLyY RECALLED EXPERIENCES 


Owing to the intricate relationships of the elements 
f the “stories,” it is impossible to find one that may be 
said definitely to originate from a single source; certain 
“stories,” however, are so largely derived from a common 
element as to be characterized thereby. ‘Thus, seven groups 
of the “stories” were dominantly incident ones, that is, 
“stories” suggested by an actual experience. 

In the first “story” of this type the letters which served 
as the stimulus were: 
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x cj} 
V F N Q 
B DL G 
C “An excuse for-J-Y joy, 


-F “Very fair -N-Q no quiz, 
-D -L-G “Bad lecture gives.” 


IV.3.° X 
V 
3 


“The scene was in a certain class of mine which inspires 
very mixed feelings in me. The instructor, in particular, 
gives me a sort of rebellious, antagonistic feeling when he 
lectures, so that I am constantly wishing to disagree with 
him, to be self-assertive, etc. On the other hand, I have a 
feeling that he really intends to be fair, particularly in his 
quizzes, grading, etc. Hence, ‘very fair-no quiz; hence 
also, the next line,-‘Bad lecture gives;’ since the two facts 


stand in sharp antithesis.” 


Lj S$ 
T P 2 & 
: - 


VY K I 

“This ‘story’ ran: ‘Like (L) just (J) Swiveller (S-W), 
tipsy (T-P-Z) rake (R); very (V) kind (K) could be (C) to 
the Marchioness (M).’”’ 

“At first glance, the story would seem to be definitely 
of literary origin; but the subjective setting and the wealth 
of associations that form the foreground of the picture 
simply reinstate a past experience. Briefly stated, the 
scene is this: it is early May in K, and the entire country- 
side is white with apple-blossoms. In the background looms 
up a rambling, quaint old house with numerous wings, 
verandas, and turrets; in the foreground stretches’a shady 
lawn on either side of the broad roadway that leads to the 
house. The air is heavy with the fragrance of blossoms 

t Numbers refer to the cards in the memory test series 


Stories” in Miss Z.’s own words 


2We shall give wherever possible, the 
ie words that ‘held’ the latter and indicated the ‘‘Stories’’ are given just 
ng the letters themselves hese were written down on the sheet on whicl 
Ss were rey} rod iced immn ediate lv following the writing of the lette s them 


* ; : : 
The longer tten later in the day or before the 
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from the orchard, and, beneath the apple-trees, four ladies 
and a little girl are having five o’clock tea. Old Curiosity 
Shop lies open on the ground, and “Dick Swivelier” and 
“the littke Marchioness” form the theme of an animated 
discussion. ‘The letters on the card are used to form an 


extremely awkward series of phrases, while the “story” 
gives them color and meaning, and serves to hold them in 


memory.” 
In a third “incident” story, the setting is less agreeable. 
The letters that suggested the story were: 


r<c¢ss 
V HJ B 
P NM T 


“The outline of the story is as follows: ‘Fixed (F-C-S-D) 
with a vehement (V-H) jab (J-B) of her pin (P-N) the 
mantle (M-T).’ The girl sees herself struggling with a pin; 
she is in her room, a room that she heartily detests; it is 
almost nine in the morning; there are a dozen trivial little 
duties to be done; the light is disturbingly poor; and the 
girl is completely exasperated. It is impossible to ‘make 
things move fast enough;’ she feels a quiver of anger, a 
sudden tightening of the muscles, etc. Then, in rapid 
succession, she attempts to brush her teeth with a hatpin, 
to button her shoes with a pencil, and to pin on her hat with 
a toothbrush.” 


VI. 1. 


(B-D-C-H) But do see her! (P-T). persuade-treat? (K-R-N) 
corner seeks- won’t yield.’ (S-W-Y). 

“This story recalls accurately an incident of childhood. 
Mother and I are on a visit to L, and, being only three, 
Mother wishes me to go with her upon what appears to me 
a tedious and useless round of calls. Already, when the 
story opens, I have gone through a series of visits; I am tired 
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1 1 
} 


physically and disgusted mentally. I feel that there are 


limits in the matter of being obliging, and [ announce to 
Mother and Aunt E. that I do not intend to see any more 


ladies. Naturally, they are shocked, and pay no attention 
tl remark. ; Tr - house. | hear the despised 
istle tf skirts on th stairs, and then the more despised 
exclamation, ‘But d e her! etc. (This phrasing is not 
quite accurate, its stiffn being due to the arrangement of 
the letters. $s quite made up; I have no intention 
of being bored any longer; I rush to the corner and cover my 
race with bot] he nd hat is “cornell seeks’ in the outline 
do not intend to have any more speculation about which 
resemble. Aunt E., hoping to allure me, 
any sort of treat if I will be agreeable for only half 
uade-treat’). | refuse. ‘Througiout the 
remain stolidly in the one position, apart 


\unt KE. and Mothe “hs 


G 


[-J-L-G.) Temper, just livid got; (Z-S-W-R), Z. shakes 
with rage; (C-H-B-X), head breaks.” 

‘The story is created from an incident of my childhood 

which seems to have made an oddly vivid impression. My 


] 


dolls were very real persons to me, and, at the age of three or 


four, it seemed to annoy me inexpressibly if their faces were 
not attractive. | felt that the face was a clue to the doll’s 
character; so that it became impossible for me to play 
hat she had a pl asant or reliable disposition if | did not 
like her face. A doll was given me, one with a foolish ex- 
pression and an exasperatingly insipid simper. I could not 
tolerate her. Absurd though it was, the sight of her came 
to throw me into a paroxysm of rage, so that I grew pale, 
and trembled violently all over. Finally, unable to endure 
her longer, I seized her one day, carried her from the nursery, 
and banged her head upon a register, shattering the hated 
smile. The outline suggested by the letters thus follows 


the story consistently.” 








S. Yoakum and Mary C. Hil 
THe “Stories” or PHANTASY 


“The first line of letters read: N-M-G-V. The sugges- 
tion was “‘No means (to) give vent,” the initial letters of 
these words being supplied. ‘The second line read: F-Y-K-H. 

he suggestion was: “‘Fairy (c) komes (to) her.” The last 
read: D-W-C-T. ‘The suggestion was “* Dwells with her 
stle.”” Thus the letters formed an outline for the story. 
lhe incident was founded upon an actual and rather vivid 
experience. Several years ago, I was out on a large ranch 
where the greater part of the time I was with Mother o1 


quite alone,—a circumstance which made me long for society, 


irticularly for the society of young people. Hence, | felt 

pent up and restless. ‘This explains the line ‘No means (to) 
give vent.” ‘The second line continues this incident. | 
upplied an ideal companion whom I called my ‘fairy;’ 
whenever I was lonely or restless, I slipped away where | 
ould watch the clouds, or the hills behind which the fairy 
ived. At the signal from me she would float out from the 
blue of the hills, half shrouded in her cloud cape, and come 
to me; hence the line: ‘Fairy comes to her.’ A very rich 
series of fancies was elaborated out of this idea, a favorite 
being the picture of her castle, which was all alight at sunset 
‘rom her banquet fires beyond the hills. In fact, the pres- 
ence of the fairy grew to be a relativelyconstant thing in my 
thoughts, and I was forever attempting to find the castle 
vhere the fairy lived. Hence the last line: ‘Dwells with 
castle.’ Repeating the entire “story,” *No 

to give vent—fairy comes to her—dwells with her, 

we find the whole incident symbolically suggested 

letters. ‘The card stood for the entire experience sO 


as to bring back its actual affe« tive coloring.” 


P-F-H-M), pretty fairy (toward) her moves; (S-T-G-V), 
ight gives (that is); (D-R-L-C), droll, charming. 

“I played with the fairy much of the time: sometimes 
the glimpses which I caught of her were droll and illusive, 
for instance, the picture of her face in her dewdrop mirrors 
at dawn, or the soft shadows of her mist-grey cloak as she 
floated through the fogs and storm-clouds. Usually, she 
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was coming toward me; the images were always fascinating.” 


‘““(N-G-B-L),” No good blues: (R-C-D-H), rescued her 
(mind by); (K-V-S-F), clear visions (of the) fairy. 

‘The source of this story is obviously my favorite fancy 
of the fairy. My feeling of discontent and lack of means 
of expression supplies the line: ‘No good—blues.’ The 
pleasure and relief which the fairy game afforded, in the 
restless state of pent up energy, is expressed in the line: 
‘Rescued her (mind by).’ The wealth of suggested images, 
their beauty and their vividness, furnishes the last line: 
‘Clear visions of the fairy.” The background in the story 
was the marvellous blue of the hills, behind which was the 
fairy’s home. Again, the atmosphere was half pleasant, 
half-painful. ‘The latter quality seems to be a result of the 
feeling that, after all, even this ideal comradeship was helping 
to isolate me from people,—to make me ‘odd’ and ‘different.”” 


Q VM 
ae 
R T N D 


“*(Q-B-V-M), A queer B. V. M. (an order of nuns of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary); (Z-L-S-P) said (to) lisp; (R-T-N-D), 
wrote, no date.” A slightly sinister picture of a nun half- 
mediaeval, half-modern. She is a curious, erratic sort of 
person, belonging to the B. V. M.’s, the order of nuns | 
knew in Chicago. On the other hand, she lives in the 
Middle Ages, and, being unusually intelligent, writes a mass 
of important history about her own times, particularly about 
life in a convent. Her face is rather sinister; there is a 
marked impediment in her speech; a general air of mystery 
surrounds her. Her writings, valuable as they are, bear no 
date. Part of the story, that about her valuable writings, 
suggests a story that I played with during the holidays 
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December, 1915). ‘The subject of the nun was suggested 
by the Sisters of whom I was so fond.” 


s q& 4 
N D W 
= sm £ OS 


' By the convent lies the nun; (N-D-W-P) 

»weep? (H-K-Y-S), H. (k) comes; Yes!” 
‘The scene was at the convent where I attended school 
everal months (in Chicago). The nun (no particular 
ne, as | remember) was lying by the cornerstone of the 
onvent in a state of half-trance, half exhausted. She wore 
the habit of the B. V. M.’s, but otherwise she seemed 
mediaeval rather than modern. In fact, she was the typical 
nun of romance, disliking her life, and chafing at its confine- 


ment. Her head wae buried in her hands, and great sobs 


ook her frame. Night was deepening all about her; het 
iffering and isolation, together with the unusual circum- 
f L 


2) 
i 


er being outside the convent after dark, filled 

with pity and fear. I stole toward her very softly, and 

traightway told me her tale. Throughout, I was 

f the striking contrast between this nun and the 

ried, sunshiny women whom I had known so in- 

timately in the convent. | had a slight kinaesthetic shiver, 

and the pleasantly assuring knowledge that I was not a 
Catholic. It suggested the waking from a dream.” 


D H M 


B-D-H-M), Bid him; (T-R-J-Y), trip joyfully; (G-Z-L-V), 
gaze leaving.” 
“That is, tell him to come out and dance wit the 
hers; stop watching the waltzers from the wall. The 
scene was at a dance. The rhythm of the motion fascinated 
me; I was seized with a wild desire to participate, to yield 
completely to the melody of movement. The story seems 
have been partially instigated by a wish. For several 
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years, I have been in the habit of dancing with the girls 
after dinner in the evening; I enjoyed it almost passionately. 
All year I have been missing the custom, longing for the 
pleasure of the music and the movement, and wishing that | 


en 
really knew how. 


“(C-L-B-T), Colbert (is a); (G-D-V-K) good viking; 
(S-M-C-W), S. (Mother’s name) and Z-I (mine) on the 
water. A glorious scene on deck. The day was rather 
gray, the air damp and chilly, with a delicious tang of salt; 
the sea was quite rough, and the foam dashed great flakes 
at us over the railing. Colbert, who was apparently the 
} 


captain, was a good sailor, and we felt secure in spite of the 


threatened storm. Mother and I were taking a long 


dreamed-of trip abroad. 
CHe Dream “Stories” 


VII. 7, VII. 9, and VII. 10,° are so closely 


that they may be analyzed best together. 


W P RG 
> & 2 
i ao ae 


“White (sands) princess riding—sapphire (sky) low, 


thatched cottage—near you Z. I. 


ee oe ee 
o> 2 Fs 
a! i 


“Going (on) camel—princess (with) tresses queenly— 


ZY X'—excuse (to) have (the) duke killed: 


tNumbers refer to th: irds in the memory test serie 
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PD Ek 
Pe mg 


=< 


J WNC 


“Fairy dream’ keeps living—princess hurries—Z. 
quietly jogs (over) white (sands) near cottage.’’ 

“The three stories grew out of a dream which was pal- 
pably vivid. When the dream began, I seemed to be a child 
again, curled up in a big armchair with a book of fairy tales 
before me. But I did not read the stories. Instead, I made 

new one, one which was so deliciously fresh and vivid that 
[ felt a strange thrill of wonder and expectancy. I was 
framing the story. myself, yet I did not know what was 
going to happen. Suddenly, a rare scene appeared. ‘The 
air was hot and dry; a great waste of white sand stretched 
before me, and dazzled my eyes, as it gleamed in the brilliant 
sunshine. Above bent a sky of sapphire, and around the 
horizon, the white sands and dark blue sky gleamed out in 
triking contrast. Ahead, mounted on a camel, rode a 
princess of astonishing beauty. She had a slight, graceful 
figure, and was dressed in quaint fashion,—her gown 
of brocaded satin, elaborately puffed and draped. | 
could. not see her face, but the glory of her hair 
fairly bewitched my fancy. It was of a rich, dark auburn, 
flowing down in great waves almost to the feet of the camel; 
it seemed to catch the glint of all the sunbeams in its strange, 
beautiful lustre. Yet the princess, sad to tell, was as wicked 
as she was lovely. She was now a fugitive from justice, 
because she had treacherously caused a duke of her court to 
be put to death, thereby satsifying some petty, personal 


dislike. I was pursuing her secretly, jogging quietly behind 


her on my camel; she was in desperate haste, but appeared 
greatly fatigued. In fact, as she continued the journey, her 
ymptoms of exhaustion increased, until finally, as we 
crossed a sort of bridge (the incongruity of a bridge in a 
desert did not disturb me) and approached a low, thatched 
cottage, the princess checked her steed and alighted. I 
realized that I was very near her, and lingered for a moment 
by the bridge, fearing detection and not wishing to alarm 
her. A bent, wrinkled old peasant woman, with an ex- 
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ceedingly evil face, came out to greet the princess, and to 
offer her refreshment after her dusty ride. ‘The princess 
nodded wearily, and moved languidly forward. The cottage 
contained but two rooms, a kitchen and a bedroom; both 
were rude and meagrely furnished, but scrupulously neat. 
The princess entered haughtily, and, with an imperious 
demand for food, passed into the bedroom, and closed the 
door. ‘The old woman filled a bowl with porridge, into which 
she mixed some poison. At this juncture, I entered hastily, 
and explained to the peasant who her guest was. ‘Then | 
moved slightly in my excitement,—and awoke! I tried to 
sleep again, and finish my fascinating dream, but I was 
unable to do so. 

‘This dream made a singular impression on me, and its 
source has been a constant matter of wonder. I am quite 
sure that I have never read a fairy tale like it; indeed, 
throughout the entire dream, I had the impression of creating 
something absolutely original, and felt a combined delight of 
creative work and of wonder and suspense, which puzzled 
me as | began the dream. Only two clues suggest themselves 
as a means of analyzing the dream. One is the fact that | 
was curled up in an armchair. This situation is probably 
an instance of wish fulfillment: I have formed a habit of 
sitting on one foot, and it is a frequent source of annoyance 
to me that I can’t sit in this position when I wish to. In 
fact, a number of these childish habits constantly vex me, 
and occasion the rebellious thought that I won’t grow up. 
This reflection is of course instantly repressed when I realize 
that I cannot help myself. ‘The other clue to the dream was 
the hair of the princess, which was similar to Mother’s. It 


seems impossible, however, to account for the rest of the 
dream, although it has tantalized me insistently.” 


MATERIAL OF THE “Stories” oF LITERATURI 
7 2 2s 
1. x Se oe 
ee he 


“Will (the) shadows rise (to) vex him? Just the giants 
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loudly call!” The scene is a combined picture, taken 
partly from Pilgrim’s Progress and partly from my thesis 
study on Pauline. In both cases, the figure is a pilgrim 
just preparing to descend into the Valley of the Shadow. 
The air is dark with shadows and grotesque shapes of the 
dusk, yet the scene holds suggestions of infinite softness 
and peace. As the pilgrim gropes his way before him, he 
sees the shapes of giants, in combat with each other; he 
realizes that he, too, must struggle. But his heart is 
strangely calm and tranquil; and he moves forward serenely; 
the shouts of the giants echo loudly, but without alarming 


him, from the distance.” 


D-K-F-N-R-Z) “Down (they) come, (but) fall not; 
rosy (T-S-H-J-W) ‘tis the shepherd; heart’s-ease joy wears 
P) perpetually.” 

“*Again the suggestion is taken from Pilgrim’s Progress, 
from a favorite scene in the Valley of Humiliation. The 
land is low and pleasant, singularly green, and sweet with 
the fragrance of lilies. The pilgrims enter the valley singing 
the quaint refrain, ‘He that is down need fear no fall,’ etc. 
\ rosy-faced shepherd lad meets them, and the company 
are moved to wonder at his merry manner and the fresh, 
joyous tones of his voice, until the guide explains that the 


boy wears ‘that herb called heart’s-ease in his bosom.’ | 


have thought about this story a great deal; in particular 
| have wished that I might have the shepherd boy’s voice.” 


VIf. 3. “The material of this story comes from the 


same source; the elements, however, are more confused. 


> ae &. & 
»LF M 
BA. F 


‘To Beulah (the) heavenly country they came. Delec- 
table (they) find (the) mountains. Quick river; X_ too. 
The X-T did not immediately suggest a corresponding word 
in the picture; afterward, | supplemented ‘Quick river 
exorcises troubles.’ The scene is the land of Beulah, just 
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beyond the Delectable mountains, and within sight of the 
heavenly city. ‘The pilgrims pass on to the river which is 
very deep and swift; but as. they enter the water, their 
burdens are all dissolved, and they press on, light-hearted 
and care-free. ‘The whole complex of ideas about death is 
involved in this story.” 


1\ 
ANALYSIS OF THE “‘STORIES”’ 


The following extensions and ‘explanations’ of the 
‘stories’ given above were written by Miss Z. without pre- 
vious questioning or discussion. Since the ‘analyses’ are all 
written on the basis of her own belief that there are at least 
five main systems or trains of ideas involved, we give below 
her statement of these. The reader will note that Miss Z. 
oftens finds other groups of ideas, and sometimes a part of 
one of these groups is found related to some other group. 
She is not convinced, therefore, that her own classification 
is complete or exclusive; it simply seemed best when the 
‘stories’ were first restudied by her. 

As will be seen by the reader, ‘complex five’ is really 
not a ‘complex’ at all in the sense she uses the term for the 
other four. ‘To her it was, however, such a striking element 
in her feelings and experience that its inclusion somehow 
was a necessity. It is apparently a form of behavior readily 
called out in the presence of certain stimuli tending to jeop- 
ardise the existence of the inner, fanciful beliefs and ideals. 
It seems to express the disagreeable side of the emotional 
tone (ambivalency) often found with autistic thinking 

sleuler). Miss Z. extends the term to include the nega- 
tivistic reaction. 

“Keeping in mind five complexes,—(1) the wish to 
be a child still, (2) to have the companionship of younger 
people (and -hence the converse aspect, the reaction against 
the loneliness of the plains), (3) to be with Mother always, 


(4) to be like the princess in externals only, and (5) a fifth 
emotional complex, which is obviously not a direct wish, 
we find that the elements of the dreams may be explained 
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under one or the other of these heads. My next step will be 
to show that these same factors also furnish the clues that 
explain the remainder of the material. One or two addi- 
tional ‘complexes’ are involved.” 


1. ANALYSES OF STorIES BASED ON INCIDENTS 


“TV. 3 consists largely of a combination of com- 
plexes one, four and five. First of all, the incident is based 
upon complex ‘one.’ ‘The chief reason for my disliking 
this person is due to the fact that he seems to me colorless, 
coldly intellectual, painfully grown up, and sweepingly 
scornful of all the fancies and dreams that compose the play 
stage. He is the expression of conventionality, of cold 
scrutiny of facts, of brusqueness, of all that is most distaste- 
ful to me in that grown up state of character against which 
[ struggle almost fiercely. In his presence, I never feel free 
or natural or at ease. 

‘Also, he forces me to a painful realization of the con- 
flict that my love for the play stage has occasioned, namely, 


the conflict between the rebellion at the thought of growing 
p into a cold, narrow, colorless world of conventions, and 


ul I 
the unwillingness to be babyish together with the strong 
lesire to work and think. ‘This person represents to me the 
complete attainment of maturity and intellectual force; but 
he represents that attainment as gained at the price of all 
pleasure that is natural, deep, and delightful. He typifies 
all the adult characteristics against which I struggle most 
determinedly. 

“Again, perhaps even more intimately, the incident is 
an outgrowth of the interrelations of complex four. Not 
only is this person annoying to me in the sense that he 
summarily dismisses all of the childish ideas to which I am 
most attached; he exasperates me even more in the apparent 
view that he takes of me. 

“Whenever I go to this class, I feel a distinct, painful 
discrepancy between my ideal self and my actual self. Be- 
cause I cannot quite get into sympathy with him, his general 
questions do not suggest to me the precise nature of the 
answer that he desires. This causes him to assume, naturally 
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enough, that | have not a clear idea of the subject. Now if 
there is one single element of the personal ideal in this 
connection, it is my desire to show him that other people do 
think clearly, and that an enjoyment of the play stage 
doesn’t mean ‘hot air’ at all, nor does it in any way vitiate 
the ability to do cool, vigorous thinking. The realization 
that any lack of sympathy prevents me from demonstrating 
this fact makes me unreasonably angry. It is the sense of 
painful inability io make my ideal self real in the very 
instance where | most desire to prove it. 

“Clearly, the situation is an expression of complex five. 
In fact, my every movement during the hour that I am in 
this class is an expression of rebellion and _ self-assertion. 
Although I have been in the course during all sorts of 
weather, I do not distinctly recollect a single time that 
I have not been cold, and, although the degree varies, 
actually quivering all over,— a characteristic expression of 
anger. Often, for several hours afterward, | note with sur- 
prise, at intervals, that my jaws feel hard and rigid, and 
that my muscles are tense, although nothing disturbing has 


happened since the class hour.” 


“IV. 6. Fixed (with a)—vehement—jab of (a) pin— 
(the) mantle.” 

“Obviously, the story is an outcome of complex one. 
It expresses impatience, in fact, exasperation at the op- 
pressive routine of small things that must be done in the 
mornings; it is the rebellion against the complexities of 
adult life and adult conventionalities; it is the converse 
aspect of the desire to remain in the state of childish sim- 
plicity. On the other hand, it is not so much the dislike 
to attend to the troublesome details of dressing as it is the 
sense of pressure and the feeling that I cannot get to the more 
important things at once, the feeling that I can’t finish the 
stupid things soon enough. 

“Possibly the story typifies a characteristic distaste 
for mechanism. Certainly, the small details of dressing 
weigh upon me ridiculously: when | wake, the thought of 
fastening my tie and collar, of brushing my clothes, cleaning 


my nails, etc., appalls me with a sense of oppression. I 
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reconcile myself to the task of my hair by saying to myself, 
that, when I have finished school, I shall retire to a convent 
and cut my hair short. I really haven’t the remotest idea 
of doing so; but the thought cheers me sufficiently to go 
through with the task. Much as the details annoy me, I 
am not inclined to hurry over them; I pursue the process 
deliberately, and am extremely slow; the agony is prolonged. 

‘The incident recalls an attempt, ‘in rapid succession, 
to brush my teeth with a hatpin, to fasten my shoes with a 
pencil, and to pin on my hat with a toothbrush.” I am 
constantly doing stupid things like this, constantly thinking 
about a future end and forgetting the tedious details that 
lie between me and the attainment of that end. Possibly, 
it is again the incapacity for mechanism. ‘This distaste 
extends itself to other fields—to my hatred for copying 
bibliographies, to my dislike for the mechanism in parts of 
my thesis (chiefly the discussion of plot-structure), to my 
exasperation at the thought of calculating expenses, and, 
worst of all, to my hatred for sewing and mending. Mother 
tried to teach me the latter when I was quite small, but it 
was absolute torture to me, and somehow, I managed to 
escape it. I remember hearing her say that her mother 
could never do it, that she had never learned it we]l herself, 
and that she did not want me to be handicapped by a similar 
inability. 

“Again, the story is a development of complex four. 
The prime source of annoyance about dressing is the fact 
that there is a painful discrepancy between the ideal self 
and the real self. The case peculiarly involves the elements 
of the personal ideal. 


“The next ‘story’ is composed of a combination of 


complexes, chiefly of complexes one, five, four, and, more 
slightly, of three. The wish to remain a child is completely 
satisfied in the situation of the story; I am childish in years 
just three); I am childish in my disregard of conventions 


again the expression of a repressed wish); I am childish in 
acting upon impulse, without stopping to consider the effect 
that my action will have on other people. ‘The situation 
gives a clear example of a still persisting rebellion against 
the tiresome details of grown up life,—a rebellion that still 
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expresses itself hercely in a different form. So much for 


complex one. 

‘Complex five is quite as definitely typified in the ex- 
perience. It is a characteristic expression of anger, one 
which is identified by a wild feeling of self-assertion, an 
absolute rigidity of all the muscles, a trembling that makes 
me weak, etc. So far, it is a characteristic experience. But 
in the fact the anger finds expression in a definite object,— 
namely, the satisfaction of knowing that I am defeating the 
purpose of Mother and Aunt E. the organic disturbances 
are slightly less pronounced than would be the case where 
the emotion found no other means of motor expression. 

“Furthermore, the story involves the elements of com- 
plex four. A considerable factor in the question of personal 
idealism is the matter of family pride,—of a desire to be 
representative of the best traits in manners, appearance, 
abilities, poise, strength, etc. I am inclined to think that 
the incident has lingered in my memory largely because of 
the emphasis which it places upon this ideal. Certainly, as a 
child, the family influence was a deepening and expanding 
one; furthermore, I recognize it now as a fundamental 
element of my personal idealism, and as one that is peculiarly 
strong insthe directive force that it exerts upon my conduct. 

‘Complex three, which is concerned with Mother, is 
scarcely so well elaborated in the story. Mother, however, 
supplies the central cause of the incident: the prime purpose 
of my behavior is to show her that I am not merely passive 
to her requests; I have a mind of my own. Second, I have 
been put to considerable annoyance and fatigue in complying 
with her requests; | wish to show her that when I make up 
my mind, I can also be a source of vexation. The satisfac- 
tion of my vengeance is in direct proportion to the degree 
of indignation that her requests of me have aroused. Be- 
cause I realize that she has superior rights to give directions, 
and because usually I have found her directions considerate 
and wise, | am proportionately displeased. ‘The fact that 
in this, as in almost every individual story, Mother forms 
an indispensable element of the situation seems, in itself, 
to be a significant fact. 

‘The absence of complex two is due to the fact that at 
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the time of the incident, this special complex did not exist. 
In these early days, no system of ideas had grouped about 
the problem of social needs. In the story, I have abundant 
society, in fact, more than I desire. Could it be that the 
reinstatement of this condition of social sufficiency is of 
itself an expression of the wish of complex two?” 


“VII. 5. “Temper—just livid got—M. shakes with 
rage—head breaks.” 

‘The incident centers about ideals, not so much personal 
as social. In the childish experience, itis an idealof dolls, 
a hatred for the doll with the weak, insipid, or simpering 
face. Perhaps it is both typical and significant that, even 
at this early age, I did not love dolls merely because they 
were dolls, any more than I now love people merely because 
they are people. ‘Then, it was a particular doll, or rather a 
quality of a particular doll, just as now it is a particular 
person, or a quality of a particular person. , Again, it is the 
note of individualism, selection and discrimination rather 
than broadly social acceptance. My favorites were never 
‘good little girls;) they always had positive ideas, hot tem- 
pers, and strong wills; they were always inventive, imagina- 
tive, energetic, fun-loving. Apparently, the same ideal has 
now developed into a certain intolerance for the aggressively 
cheerful people, the aggressively ‘flossy’ and captivating, 
the agressively righteous, and the aggressively intellectual, 
efficient, or official. I just can’t bear them, not so much 


personally as ideally. ‘The sight of such a person, although 


it does not cause the childish ‘paroxysm of rage,’ at least 
causes the reaction of disgust and of shutting up within 
myself. 

“The story, significantly enough, is dated in the days 
of dolls and play, of imagination, and of free self-expression. 
Throughout it satisfies the conditions of child life that I 


desire.” 
2. ANALYSES OF STORIES OF IMAGINATION 


“TV.8. The scene was at the convent where! att nded 
school for several months (in Chicago), when about fourteen 
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years of age. ‘The nun (no particular one, as | remember) 
the cornerstone in a state of half-trance, half- 
My brief stay at the convent made a deep 
impression upon me. At first, | was fascinated by the 
it all, the dim chapels with their ruddy light from 


was lying by 
exhaustion. 


wonder of r 
the stained windows, the soft glow from the shrines at the 


altar, and the hush that lay everywhere. ‘There was the 
mystery of the dark-robed figures, the clink of rosaries as the 
nuns tripped up and down the stairs, and the faint aroma of 
incense from the burning shrines before the statues. [| 
busied myself with framing stories about the nuns, their 
previous homes, etc.; one of them, I fancied, was a countess. 
Later, as | grew interested in the work and began to feel at 
home, the first wonder disappeared. Let me say, however, 


that although the mystery of the situation wore away, I 


never recovered quite from a feeling of repulsion for the 
religion that the nuns represented. Instead of growing more 
into sympathy with them upon this score, I seemed to grow 
farther away from them; and there developed a sort of horror 
for the principles of that faith. It was only the beauty of 
its symbolism that appealed to me. Certainly, however, 
he convent were sufhicient to impress my 


the experiences at tl 
mind vividly, and to furnish the material for much of my 


subsequent thinking. ‘The image of the convent is a fre- 
quent one in my mind; it is usually represented by the most 


meagre symbols,—the notion of the cornerstone and the 


y walls, sometimes supplemented by the background of 


gray 
Chicago. 
quotation of this analysis. Obviously, the story is built 
upon the general idea of the convent, for it has the notion 
the chief feature of my symbolic image) 


Hence, we have the scene pictured in the opening 


of the cornerstone 
and the nun is ‘no particular one as I remember,’ despite the 
fact that I had a few very devoted friends among the Sisters, 
and that I knew the others only slightly. The ‘state of 
half-trance, half-exhaustion’ is accounted for by the feeling 
of horror that I had about Catholicism, its unnaturalness, 
etc., a feeling that is here extended to the representatives of 
that faith. The next part of the story, however, explains 
this image more fully. 

“She wore the habit of the B. V. M.’s, but otherwise 
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1e seemed mediaeval rather than modern. In fact, she 


S 
was the typical nun of romance, disliking her life and chafing 
at its confinement. ‘Her head was buried in her hands, 
and great sobs shook her frame. . . . Throughout,I was 
conscious of the striking contrast between this nun and the 
light-hearted, sunny women whom I had known so intimately 
at the convent.’ The significance of these lines is best 
explained in the separate discussion of the complexes that 
are involved in the story. The sinister character of this 
image is apparently due to the secret disapproval that I felt 
for the life of the nuns. In my ordinary experiences with the 
Sisters, this preconceived, sinister image was repressed, 
relegated to the background, half-forgetten; in its place, 
there was the actuality of the ‘light-hearted, sunny women,’ 
apparently perfectly contented and delighted with their 
secluded life. The living-room of the nuns was a far livelier 
and gayer place than that of many college boarding houses 
that I have known, and my previous picture of the sombre, 
morbid, and unnatural life that the nuns led was quite 
suppressed by the actual life that I saw them lead. Yet, 
although it was suppressed, I think that a secret belief in my 
old idea still lingered. In the story, this belief asserts itself 
triumphantly, and I have an exaggerated sketch of the un- 
happy nun of fiction. 

“**Night was deepening all about her; her suffering and 
isolation, together with the unusual circumstance of her being 
outside the convent after dark, filled me with pity and alarm. 
| stole toward her very softly, and she straightway told me 
her tale. . . I had a slight kinaesthetic shiver and the 
pleasantly assuring knowledge that | was not a Catholic. 
It suggested the waking from a dream.’ ‘This is quite in 
keeping with the other details of my previous idea of the 
mediaeval nun. The mental background of disapproval, 
so completely repressed during the stay in the convent, has 
taken full control when my attention was unguarded. One 
single custom of the nuns, or rather, one single regulation 


of the convent that suggested mediaevalism to me was the 
rule that forbade the nuns to be outside the convent after 
dark. I remember vividly a certain afternoon when | went 
with two of the Sisters across the city. ‘There wasa blockade 
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of the cars; dark came very suddenly; and the little nuns were 
greatly perturbed. We finally walked home from the 
State Street Bridge, the Sisters obviously nervous, although 
there were quite a number of girls with them. This explains 
tne ‘deepening ol night,’ the ‘suffering and isolation’ of the 
nun, apart from the others in the convent, and ‘the unusual 
circumstance of her being outside after dark.’ Naturally, 


, 


1 am moved with pity: | move toward her softly: and she 


tells me her trouble. ‘The final ‘shiver’ of the story is also 
natural. SO completely has the horror of the situation over- 


powered me, so det ply do | feel the tragedy of the nun’s life, 


and the inevitableness of her vows, that I have almost for- 
gotten that it is her experience and not my own. Hence, I 


have the ‘kinaesthetic shiver’ and the ‘pleasantly assuring 


knowledge that I was not a Catholic.’ \s the picture fades 
away from me, the emotional experience lingers until sudden- 
ly | realize with a gasp of relief that the situation was only 
an image. It is precisely the assuring sort of recollection 


we wake from a terrifying dream. 


( 
| 
} 
i 


what manner the story is an elaboration 


of the complexes. 

“In the first place, the chief source of my disapproval 
if the life of the nuns was the result of my feeling for Mother. 
It seemed to me almost inhuman for girls to leave thei 
mothers alone just when they would most have enjoyed their 
ociety, and to shut themselves up where they could hear 
little of their family. ‘The idea never attracted me because 
it ran directly counter to my only plan of staying with 
Mother always. ‘Thus, the sinister character of the picture 
is due to the action of complex three. 

“In the second place, however, the social wish of com- 
plex two is partially satisfied in the conception of convent 
life. It makes possible a singular community of interests, a 
singularly strong bond of comradeship, and a singularly 
deep, abiding type of affection. Because the friendships of 
the nuns among themselves are never interrupted by ex- 
ternal changes, and because they are of life-long duration, 
they are peculiarly deep, unselfish, and whole-hearted. 
Again, because they are based upon congeniality of tastes, 
and unity of conviction, they are singularly stable and, at 
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the same time, singularly progressive friendships. Finally, 
although there is abundant time for individual growth, 
loneliness cannot exist in a household of sincere, warm- 
hearted women, who are even more satisfying than girls. 

“Thirdly, indeed chief of all, the story is an elaboration 
f ideas about the personal ideal of complex four. It is 


not the ideal of the regular nun; on the contrary, complex 
three and my own feelings about religious principles run 
directly counter to this. But it is an ideal of much that the 
life of the nun stands for; it is the ideal of simplicity, of whole- 
hearted devotion to a few deep convictions, and of a certain 
freshness and strength of thought. Alone in the little study 
ut on the plains, with only history, botany, and Virgil to 
thin 
look at, I naturally developed this ideal. It was a concep- 
tion of life as very deep and still, full of imaginative beauty, 
full of sunshine, and full of thought. It was the life of Gala- 


( 
k of, and with only the landscape of sky and meadow to 


and of Percival. ‘True, it was the life of the spirit, of a 


peculiarly deep and subt 


contentment, yet it was not unsubstantial, for it was happy, 


he most energetic existence I have ever led, 


1 
| 
1AG 


le sort of peace, of prayer and of 


and it was also t 
before or since. Indeed, lonely as it frequently was, I look 
back upon the life of this time as I would upon a day of 
cloudless sunshine. It was the existence of the nun 
humanized and yet idealized. 

‘Again, the conception of the nun was subjected to 
change. History and ethics gave a morbid picture of the 
convent life; it was unnatural; it was selfish; it was egoistic 
it was dangerous because it was essentially a suppression of 
human tendencies. Much of this I had thought before; most 
of this criticism I had precluded by adapting the ideal of the 
nun to my own more social and unrestrained existence. 
Nevertheless, I began to realize the dangerous potentialities 
that lay even in my own sunshiny version of the matter. 
Consequently, in the story, the exaggerated difficulties of 
the question take precedence of its advantages, and the 
sombre side of the situation is presented. 

“Finally, the interest in convent life is distinctly an 


outgrowth of complex one. It was the imaginative beauty, 
the symbolism of the religion that appealed to me. I loved 
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s, the hush and the dimness of the 


+ | 


the soft, tinted lgnt 


chapels, the fragrance of the flowers and the gleam of the 
candles on the altars. I did not like the services. But, 
in my own room and in my own religion, I was glad to add 
the touch of beauty; it seemed more fitting, more reverent, 
and lovelier. I liked the bowl of flowers by the picture 
f the Christ Child, in the little corner where I prayed; | 
liked the revelry of fancy and beauty, and the encourage- 
ment of the play stage that the richer symbolism afforded. 
Perhaps it was childish; perhaps it was primitively simple; 
it was also very deep and very charming. 

“There is a single suggestion of complex five. It is 
in the sobs that ‘shook’ the nun. It is characteristic of 
this feeling that a power seems to seize me, and that some- 
thing outside myself shakes my whole frame. The feeling 
distinguishes it from grief and other emotional experiences; 
it is distinctl; ecognizable. 

“The play of the fairy, as indicated in numbers IV. 9, 


V. 3, and V.1., is anelaboratien of ‘complexes’ one and two, 


T 
the wishes to remain a child and to have companionship, 


respectively : 

‘In the fairy tale that I piayed, | was always a child. 
I was carried off with the fairy beneath her mist cloak, or 
magically transported to the scenes of her evening banquets 
where the sunset fires lamed beyond the hills. At night, 
with the stars and the dream hours, she charmed me into 
sleep with the lightest of elfin lullabies. She was older than 
I, and consequently more understanding, so that I was never 
wearied with tiresome explanations to her: with her, I was 
my whole, free self,—an unrestrained child. On the other 
hand, she was unsatisfactory, for she could only return to 
me my own fancies and thoughts; furthermore, although she 
heered me in my projects about work and study, I could 
only enjoy her in my moments of leisure. Thus, she did 
not correlate quite adequately my conflicting desires to be a 
child and yet to do active, vigorous work. Moreover, even 
delightful a phantom though she was, she could not satisfy 
my craving for the richer and broader experience of other 
people’s society. Yet she helped me to forget my loneliness 
in the rare worid of dreams to which her fairy favor admitted 
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me. She gave me the keys of fairyland, but she left me with 
the human conflicts that even her elfin genius could not 
quell. She was an expression of the play stage, of the rich 
and intricate fancies, of the childish dreams and pleasures, 
of my relaxed and spontaneous self. She was thus the 
crystallization of ‘complex’ one into a definite form. In 
the second place, she offered a substitute for the social needs, 
for an intimate, understanding companion, for one that was 
Ider and wiser, yet equally capable of entering into my 
oddest and most childish caprices. ‘Thus she represents 
‘complex’ two. Indeed, when the fairy play is analysed, it 
easily resolves into a symbolization of the unadjusted systems 
f complexes one and two.” 


THe Dream “Stories” 


\nalysis of VII, 7, VII, 9, and VII, 10, founded upon a 

igle dream: 

***T seemed to be a child again.’ ‘This statement is 
inquestionably a part of a complex. As far back as I can 
remember, I have felt an unwillingness, amounting almost 

a fear, about ‘growing up.’ In fact, it always requires an 
effort to play the role of an adult; in ordinary experience, 
| frequently have the impression of adopting artificially 
the adult manners of associates, although I realize all the 
while that it is not 2 true expression. There is a conscious- 
ness of conflict much of the time,—of an unwillingness to 
be babyish, and, on the other hand, of a fierce rebellion at 
the thought of ‘growing up.’ I don’t want to leave the 
world of play and wonder and dreams; I don’t want to be 
colorless and brusque and matter-of-fact. I don’t want to 
bother with all the tiresome details of things. I want to 
work and play together always. Whenever I really relax, 
I find myself a child again, rested, comfortable, and un- 
afraid. Usually, too, I slip into some childish position, for 


example, curling up in a big chair. Hence ‘curled up in a 
big armchair with a book of fairy tales before me.’ In the 
light of the preceding statements, this sentence clearly 


expressed the fulfillment of a wish. I am annoyed by the 
fact in ordinary life I am grown up and must adopt grown 














Derwed Through Fr 


when I don’t wish to at all. Again. the 
fairy tales’ symbolizes the whole world of childish 
. 1 


the fascinating dreams and fancies that have never 


tor me. It is a return to the play Stage 


**But | did not read thestories. [1 ad, ade a new 
ne, one that was so deliciously fresh and vivid that I felt 
a strange thrill of wonder and expectancy.’ | was framing 
the story myself, yet I did not know what was going t 
happen Here, again, we have a highly idealized situation 
In ordinary life, I find a conflict of desires: | want to work, t 
have a purpose, to do creative intellectual work; but I wish 
to play, to dream, to a child. Ordinarily, there 
difhiculty in conciliating ; be But, in the dream, the 
two are adjusted. I have all the relaxed, delightful sensa- 


tion ol being just a child, lust myself; yet | nave all the glow 


of energy and strength which comes from expression in at 
object or ideal. Th is the combined deli 


ght of creative 
work and of r and suspense. 

“Sudden! sn a , The ai 

Suddenly a rare scene appeared. 1e alr was hot and 

Irv; a great waste of white sand stretched before me, and 


} 
‘ 


\bove bent a . ) apphire , and, 


white sands ;% F rk blue sky gleamed out in brilliant con 


] | 


dazzled my eyes, as it gleamed in the brilliant sunshine 
1, around the horizon, the 


st.’ An analvsis of this scene reveals the tact that it 
is built up directly from an experience which particularly 
impressed me. Mother and [| joined Father and Brother 


who had gone ahead to the ranch) directly from a stay in 


Chicago. ‘The country we found in Texas was simply a 
desert, in every sense of the word. It was a desert, as regards 
ial or intellectual life; it was literally a desert in appear- 
for little vegetation occurred there \fter the fres] 
beauty of K. woods and lanes, the broad expanse of sun- 
burnt plains and hot skies impressed me with an actual 
sense of pain. When the summers came, the place was even 
more intolerable: there was never anything to greet our eyes 


but this weary stretch of glaring plains and burning skies. 


The picture of the ranch is always symbolized for me in 


aching, glaring blue and white. 
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“*Ahead, mounted on a camel, rode a princess of 
astonishing beauty. She had a slight, graceful figure, and 
was dressed in quaint fashion,—her gown of brocaded satin, 
elaborately puffed and draped. I could not see her face, 


1 


but the glory of her hair fairly bewitched my fancy. It was 
of a rich, dark auburn, flowing down in great waves almost 
» the feet of the camel; it seemed to catch the glint of all the 
unbeams in its strange, beautiful lustre.’ Here, we have a 
ingular blending of ideas. ‘The princess is an elaboration 

fancies about Mother and myself, SO closely interrelated 
hat I cannot distinguish the two from each other. ‘The 

tion of the princess, however, is chiefly from a fancy of 
ny own. At the time of the dream, | was spending the 
lidays quietly with Mrs. K. ‘The house was very still 





ifter the girls had left, and I played (to myself) that I was a 
princess, a captive in a mediaeval castle. Only a few days 


before, | had been drying my hair on a balcony upstairs in 


the sunshine. Still playing with my story, I pretended that 
Was out upon the parapet that surrounded the tower of 
my « nhinement. Like the princess in the fairy tales, I let 


hair stream loosely over my shoulders, and waved thx 
tresses wildly, as a signal to the knights who cantered in the 
uurts below, vainly attempting to rescue me. The figure 
the princess may have been a remembrance of Mother, o 
may have been of my own fancied form of the prince 
The rich gown with its satin, brocade, and draping is of 
lightly doubtful origin. Possibly, however, it is a part of 
a wish. A great aunt of mine once spent much of her time 
at the French Court. At her death, she sent Mother a chest 


} 


her possessions,—among which was a satin gown that she 


had worn at court. Mother wished me to wear it when | 
grew up, but I had never found occasion to do so. I have, 
wever, quite a weakness for the picturesque costumes of 


he earlier days; in my heart, I half wish we wore them still. 
In the dream the wish is realized; the rich fabric and the 
graceful quaintness of the costume are combined delightfully. 
Of course, in the dream, I am not the princess. On the other 
hand, she is a beautiful, romantic creature, whom I[ merely 
admire silently. Possibly she is Mother. Her hair would 
eem to substantiate this suggestion, for it is auburn, like 
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Mother’s. ‘The fact that I took a singular pride in Mother’s 
hair seems to explain this part of the picture. I gloried in 
the fact that it was auburn, that it was such a deep, soft 
shade, and that it made her skin appear so fair. It was not 
wonderful, of course, for the dream is exaggerated and 
idealized, yet I loved to look at it, and to think that Mother’s 
hair was really unusual. ‘The thought of her hair symbolized 
to me all the warmest, deepest, and happiest thoughts of 
her,—really the sunshine of things. Hence ‘it seemed to 
catch the glint of all sunbeams in its strange, beautiful lustre.’ 
| am puzzled about the camels; I cannot account for them 
nor for the fact that I was pursuing the princess. 

“*Yet the princess, sad to tell, was as wicked as she 
was lovely. She was now a fugitive from justice, for she had 
treacherously caused a duke of her court to be put to death, 
thereby satisfying some petty, personal dislike.’ This part 
of the dream was vague and indistinct. It seems merely to 
have run hastily through my mind as an explanation for the 
fact that I was pursuing her. ‘Two possible hypotheses 
suggest themselves to account for the idea. ‘The first is an 
absurd notion, not a belief, but simply a disappointment. 
| had always enjoyed the romances about beauties of history; 
but | had always found them disappointing. I wanted the 
heroines to be completely idealized, to be as unusually lovely 
in character as they were in appearance. With a few excep- 
tions, the majority of such figures in history seemed to be 
wicked. I had been reading English history, but I had also 
been forming the opinion that many of the prettiest girls I 
knew were shallower and less trustworthy than the plainer 
ones. It was a source of comfort to me, even in my dis- 


appointment, that this was true. Hence, in the dream, the 


dazzling beautiful princess is characteristically disappointing. 
lhe beauty is purely external. I am not sure whether the 
figure was suggested by the history I had been reading or by 
the half-formulated notion of my own experiences with girls. 
Either hypothesis seems feasible. The incident of her 
causing the duke to be put to death was not clear in the 
dream. I remembered that she had caused someone of her 
court to be executed, unjustly, but I did not know who it 
was in the dream. ‘The word ‘duke’ was suggested by the 





we 
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letters ‘D-K,’ and the fact that it was in keeping with the 
rest of the story. Apparently, I was thinking of the history 
again. 


‘“*T was pursuing her secretly, jogging quietly behind 


her on my camel; she was in desperate haste, but appeared 
greatly fatigued. In fact, as she continued the journey, 
her symptoms of exhaustion increased, until finally, as we 
crossed a sort of bridge (the incongruity of a bridge in a 
desert did not disturb me) and approached a low, thatched 
cottage, the princess checked her steed and alighted. | 
realized that [ was very near her, and lingered for a moment 
by the bridge, fearing detection and not wishing to alarm 
her.’ Only portions of this section suggest their source in 
experiences. ‘The jogging along in the heat and dust 
probably recalls the rides that Mother and I took together; 
as a rule, the pleasure of being out together was almost 
marred by the discomfort of the drive. Usually, too, we 
were both fatigued before we returned. I recognize the 
bridge as similar to those which we frequently cross on the 


ads at home. ‘The fact that | had this dream during the 


holidays,—a time when I longed to be home,-—seems to 
establish the dream as one of the wish-fulfillment type. 
\gain, the drive with Mother realizes a desire of mine for a 
return of the pleasant days when Mother and I rode together. 
The low thatched cottage is also suggested from the scenes 
at home; the tenants’ cottages on the farm are small, low, 
and one-storied. The thatch is supplied, possibly to com- 
plete the picturesqueness of the dream. 

“A bent, wrinkled old peasant woman, with anexceedingly 
evil face, came out to greet the princess, and to offer her 
refreshment after her dusty ride.” Undoubtedly, Mother 
and I are driving at home. Most of the women in the 
country, that is, most of the older ones, are bent and wrinkled 
from their lives of hardship and actual physical labor \lso, 
l usually think of them secretly) as people of the peasant 
class. ‘The evil face is apparently added to complete the 
drama of the situation; it seems to have no other significance. 

**The princess nodded wearily, and moved languidly 
forward. ‘The cottage contained but two rooms, a kitchen 


and a bedroom; both were rude and meagrely furnished, but 
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scrupulously neat. The princess entered haughtily, and, 
with an imperious demand for food, passed into the bedroom, 
and closed the door.’ | have only a general idea about the 
origin of this part of the dream. ‘The cottage inside, however, 
answers precisely to the description of the tenants’ cottages 
at home. ‘The manner of the princess is less certain. | 
ink, though I am not sure, that it is a symbol of a desire 
to have plenty oft servants, to be able just to give directions 
and not bother about stupid details unless I care to. The 
weeping ease of the princess is quite in contrast to my own 
tedious performance of duties, particularly in the mornings. 
“*The old woman filled a bowl with porridge, into 
which she mixed sor ison. At this juncture, I entered 
astily and explained to the peasant who her guest was. 
Then | moved slightly in my excitement, and awoke.’ The 
stion here probably comes from the story of English 

ry about Rosalynd and the poison. There is also a 
ivid personal experience of childhood about ‘bowl’ and 


; i , 
porndge. 


o 
This nalvs) hwionels ill . ’ , f ’ 
nis analysis, obviously, still leaves certain tactors 


unexplained. | tt accouat for the camels, for the 


1 


fact that | wasplaying the part of detective,for the request 
f the prince for the mad flight of the beautiful 
but cde sperate woman, for the evil face of the peasant, or tor 
The only feasible explanation 
elements of the dream is that | 
allowing my fancy absolutely free play. I had been 
wishing for more color, romance, and adventure in my 
wn experience; in the dream, mystery is a potent factor, 
and the drama of the situation is never spoiled by the in- 
terpolation of the commonplace. 

\ review of this study reveals the fact that certain 
groups of thought fall into separate systems that form dis- 
tinct, insistent elements in all of the material used. First 
f all, there is the group that deals with the desire to remain 
in the play stage, to be a child, and the conflict that this 


h occasions with the other ideal of work and vigorous 


wis 
purpose. This “complex” accounts for the entire elabora- 
tion of the dream from pages (?) to (7). The second system 


deals with the thought of our home in Texas. Possibly 
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the dream analysis does not make perfectly clear the signifi- 
cance of this group of ideas. We came to ‘Texas just at a 
time when I was beginning to feel the need of the companion- 
hip of young people. As a child, being the youngest and 
having only one brother, who was five years older than 
myself, | had been alone more than is the case with most 
hildren. Consequently, I grew into the habit of supplying 
deal playmates, and of depending upon imagination rather 
largely, but I had begun to realize the dangers of self-suf- 
ficiency and at the same time really to yearn tobe with other 
girls. I did not want to be ‘odd” and ‘different’ from too 
much isolation. Also I had begun to realize the wonderful 
world of pleasure which study afforded, and I was fired 
with the desire to give my whole energy to school work. 
lhe trip to ‘Texas seemed to defeat all of my cherished hopes. 
lhe plains offered no opportunity for social or intellectual 


rowth. For a couple of years, I scarcely saw any girls, and 


| work was practically impossible. ‘True, I tried a 
uple of months at a convent boarding-school, but the 
rk was not advanced enough to be helpful, and I returned 

» study by myself. In time, of course, the first sense 

less disappointment wore off. Mother and I spent 
urs together, reading, working, and playing,—and 

1 a little study where I managed to do a great deal 

f work. In order to prepare for the University entrance 

<aminations, I divided the days into definite periods, and 

unged into systematic work. Yet even such an energetic 
gram I felt to be inadequate. I felt that | was growing 
into a habit of self-sufficiency, of shutting myself up with 
houghts and dreams and fancies, which, pleasant though 
they were, were painfully inadequate to satisfy my yearning 
young people. I felt that I was losing something that | 
could never quite make up, and at times the desert-like 
plains and the loneliness almost terrified me with their 
oppressiveness. Since | have been away at school, | have 
never quite felt at one with the other girls; | fancied that the 
feeling must be due to my being so much alone, and conse- 
quently to the fact that | had built up a system of individual 
interests that were difficult to reconcile with theirs. 
“The third complex of the analysis involves the group 
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of ideas about Mother. All of the sunniest and deepest 
experiences that | can remember center about her. Con- 
sequently, this element is a directing force in my thoughts, 
and points both backward and forward. 

“The fourth ‘complex’ is perhaps little more than an 
elaboration of the first, yet it seems to offer at least one 
additional factor not included in the fundamental desire to 
remain a child. It is the wish symbolized in the outward 
appearance of the princess,—in her grace, her picturesque 
costume, and her imperious manner. All of this description 
expresses an ideal of ease, luxury, authority, and love of 


beauty and romance 
4. LireRature “Stories” 


“This story appears to symbolize the chief elements 
of all the ‘complexes’ except number five. In the first place, 
it symbolizes complex one. Ever since | was quite a small 
girl, I have wished that life might be simpler, more _pictur- 
esque, more full of color and beauty. Most of all, I have 
wished that instead of the intricacies of the moral and 
spiritual life, instead of the troublesome questions of choice, 
of ideals, of customs, and of duties, we might have merely 


the Christian journey to make. It is for this reason that 
Pilgrim’s Progress took so deep a hold upon my heart and 
my fancy. It seemed to me to set forth an ideal conception 


of life: first of all, it was an unrestrained existence in the 
out-of-doors; as such, it was a life of beauty and of nature, 
of a certain childish and primitive delight in the loveliness 
of the senses;”secondly, it was a simple life, free from the 
adult responsibilities, the adult duties, the adult conven- 
tionalities; it was the life of the child. ‘Thirdly, it was the 
life of imagination and of the play stage. In such an ideal 
existence, there were no drab lines of routine; the struggles 
with insistent problems took on the color of romance; they 
were conflicts with Apollyon, with monsters of terrible mien, 
with giants, with dragons, with satyrs; they were simple, 


splendid acts of courage, pressing forward up the Hill of 
Difficulty, conquering the lions, gaining entrance to the 
Palace Beautiful, or passing through the dusk and hush that 
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fruits and vines and flowers, the pleasant country of Beulah 


with its singular balm and beauty and the splendor of the 
Eternal City where gleamed the robes of the Shining Ones. 
The entire picture was a revelry of the play stage, of the 


childish world of dreams, of fairies, and of beauties. In 
this regard, the story symbolizes complex one. 

‘Secondly, the story satisfies the social wish of complex 
two. In such an existence as it pictures, loneliness does 
not exist. The whole world is a band of pilgrims with 
common pleasures, common pains, and a glorious, common 
aim. ‘The pilgrims sing together, not by a fixed plan, but 
easily, spontaneously, and musically, from unity and from 
fullness of heart. 

“Thirdly, the story clearly realizes the personal ideal 
of complex four in the character of the shepherd lad and in 
the pleasant air of the Valley. First, the shepherd boy 
possesses a singular poise that comes from peace of heart, 
from ‘the herb heart’s ease that he wears in his bosom.’ 
He possesses that peculiarly subtle and unquenchable sort 
of calm, that feeling of absolute trust and security, which 
somehow forms the background of everything, even though 
I lose consciousness of it so often. It is a difficult thing to 
describe; I am not sure that it does not belong in a separate 
complex, but it seems to fall in most closely with a sort of 
piritual idealism. 

“Certainly, in other respects, the shepherd boy repre- 
sents an unattained personal ideal. He is the embodiment 
of ease and light-heartedness, of perfect assurance and 
confidence; he is completely at one with other people, even 
with a company of strangers. He is splendidly wholesome 
symbolized by his ruddy color) and sane; and his voice 
rings out fresh and joyous, rich with the quality of poise. 
His voice has all of the depth and sweetness that mine lacks 
so completely. 

“Again, the scene is laid in the Valley of Humiliation, 
symbolizing limited means and an absence of all the longed- 
for objects that belong to my ideal of luxury. But the 
Valley, significantly enough, is the place of perfect content- 


to 
Ji 
J% 


lie within the Valley of the Shadow. And again, more 
delightful still, were the Delectable Mountains with their 
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land is low and pleasant, singularly green, anc 
of lihes.” In a word, the petty 


no longer felt because of his 


ment: ‘the 
sweet with the fragrance 


annovanct and limitations are 


peact 7 Cart 
“Finally, the story is closely woven about Mother in 

{ Its aspect of the pilgrimage, etc.” 

Direcr WisH-FULFILLMENT “StTorIEs” 

IV. 10. “*Bid him trip joyfully, gaze leaving. 

‘That is, tell him to come out and dance with the others 
instead of watching the waltzers from the wall. This story 
seems to symbolize the social wish of complex two more 
definitely than do any of the others. It embodies two 

. distinct desires, first, the wish to be with the girls again 

‘. 1 very strong feeling); second, a_ singularly intense 
interest in dancing. ‘The evenings at Mrs. K’s. with 

be the girls were very pleasant, particularly because most of 

? the girls were young (all Freshmen except me) and full of 

4 life. ‘They satisfied my social wish. On the other hand, 

Dt | year, | scarcely know the people in the house by sight: 

a ey never visit m« m) om unless they have an errand 

2 message ing ve neve pend any time together. They 

% are very good and very mature, but they don’t know how to 

3 play. Naturally, the loneliness is oppressive; naturally, | 
long to be with the girls again; naturally I find even my fan 

( ind ideal ther insufficient. 


the storv fulfills the dancing wish, Ever: 
} , ] 
incing icssons. 


“Secondly, 
| have desired to take ad: 


nee l wa nine r ten 
e little dances that we had in the living room after dinner 
were peculiarly delightful. I think it is the music of the 
crude though it was in the 


mouon that charms me, even 
I do not think it is the 


lone, except that 


experiments. ocial wish completely, 
for | love to dance all a | know nothing 
about it. My chief desire is to learn how. 
about a formal’ dance; 

that an evening entertainment d 


in the fact 
Ait 


of glamor and romance, and, further, in the fact that | 


love the music and 
“Complex four, the 


the movement. 





I am not sure 
the idea is only partially attractive 


loes seem a thing 


personal ideal, is also involved, 
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the troubles of the unfulfilled social wish is the 


may grow narrow and selfish, egocentric, etc.; 


that | may depart from the ideal of the social 


As 


; 


Z. has expressed here through the médium of the 
memory tests a series of thoughts and fancies that ordinarily 
would find no outlet. Once started by this test, she has 
found a considerable pleasure and relief in their expression. 
We hope to show in a later article how far the autistic 

inking, begun in early childhood, has separated itself from 
her actual, social behavior. It is evident already, when 
we compare the biographical data with the ‘stories,’ how 

trouble this separation has caused her. Even with 
material, we can see why her casual class-room compan- 
called her queer and unnatural. Her mannerisms, 
e, and other socially unadjusted forms of behavior seem 


} 


re natural and unaffected as soon as these fancies and 
‘d trains of thought are known to the observer. 

we have noted above ‘complex five’ is not in reality a 
ideal or even a system of more or less closely related 

lhe first four ‘complexes’ appearin Miss Z.’s account 
rsistent and to have fairly definite ideas and mode 
Vat behavior developed in connection with them. 
yrtions of the childish fancies, plans, and ambitions 


1 saree 
] La 


t < 
i 


realization. Other portions just as real and 

rable could not, or did not, get external satisfaction and 
‘hese latter are summed up in the four 

hey vyave pleasure and happine S whet she 

wita them, but since they failed 1 ibtain cial 

n they failed to bring full human satisfaction. 

their greatest pleasure came when actual com 
panionship and social approval were momentarily pushed 
ide or forgotten. This double train of thought is quite 
vident from Miss Z.’s account. Its presence explains many 
the discrepancies in the objective biographical statement 
given above. Since both the autistic thinking and the 
realized thoughts are highly conscious, inevitable conflicts 
ise, many of which are clearly visible in what Miss Z. has 


called ‘complex five.’ 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
STUTTERING* 


WALTER B. SWIFT, M. D. 
Harvard Graduate School of Medu 


PW ASHE word “stuttering” introduced into this title is 
merely an accidental matter. ‘The reason that it 
was so entitled is because the process that I wish 
to refer to, is as far as | know, most commonly 

found in the speech disorder known as stuttering. But I do 

not wish to present this paper as a demonstration of treat- 
ment for stuttering, or a demonstration of the results of 
our treatment for stuttering. I merely wish to present 

a paper as an Offering for the illustration of our method of 

revising, remodelling, remaking a certain mental process. 

This process is that of visualization. 

To make the matter quite clear and to freshen in yout 
minds some of the data that has already been published 
upon the subject of Visualization Processes, let me first re- 
view in brief two or three of the papers that have been 
recently read o1 published upon this subjec t. lhe purpose 
, } 


of this is not instruction, but to freshen in your minds some 
of the data which | wish to use in the body of my paper. 
Let us turn, then, to a summary of previous work. 

On May 5, 1915, | read a paper entitled “A Psychological 
\nalysis of Stuttering’’’ before the American Psycho-Patho- 
logical Association at its New York meeting. ‘That paper 
showed that in general, normal individuals during the time 
of utterance, also before and afterwards, saw in their mind’s 
eye a picture or a visualization of that about which they 
were speaking. For example, I ask an individual—*‘ where 


} 


do you live,” and he says “*45 Charles Street.”” Then | 


*Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathologica 
\ r ation, Wa ington, LD. ¢ , Ma It, Ig16 

tSwift: Walter B. “‘A Psychological Anala f Stuttering,’’ JOURNAL OF 
\pNoRMAL Psycuo.ocy, Oct.-N IgIis 
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direct questions to ascertain the content of consciousness 
before, during and after making that utterance, and | find 
that his answer is somewhat as follows: ‘‘I saw my house, 
the street in front, and the number on the door, with a few 
trees standing in front.” 

| find by further questioning that this visual picture 
came into mind before utterance, was there during utterance, 
and perhaps lasted a little afterwards. Again I ask the 
ubject to say after me “The dog ran across the street.”’ 
He repeats it and afterwards I| similarly investigate and find 
that a dog crossing the street was seen. It must now be 
clear from this as to just exactly what I mean by the words 
‘visual picture, visualization, picture, etc.,”’ during speech. 

\t the December 30-31, 1915, meeting of the Southern 
Society of Psychology and Philosophy in Columbus, Ohio, 
| presented a paper entitled “ Further Psychological Analysis 


{ Stuttering.” © Here | approached the problem a little 
more completely. While in the previous paper I had limited 
my investigation to the presence or absence of visualization 


during speech, in this paper | make an effort to study all 
the other contents of consciousness before, during and after 
these pathological utterances of stutterers. My method 
was that of introspection as before. I first questioned the 
ubjects as to the contents without any leading question. 
When I found a certain content present, then I asked the 
ubsequent patient that same thing as a leading question; 
of course after the questions that were not leading). ‘This 
papel showed that the contents of consciousness consisted 
in numerous psycho-pathological concepts which would be 
out of our line to mention 1n detail here. ‘he part, however, 
that that plays in the purpose of this paper is the following: 
|! found that there was in this series of subjects also an 
absence of visualization before, during and after utterance 
when stuttering occurred. ‘To make this situation clearet 
and bring it down to the demonstration of a case, | wiil insert 
at this time a case or two that illustrate the presence of 
visualization in the normal individual and another that 
shows its absence. 

Visualization case No. 1. Woman, aged 22, born in 


Swift: Walter B. Paper Unpublished, 
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260 The Developmental Psychology of Stuttering 
Nova Scotia. Comes and submits to visualization tests 
merely as a normal individual, and placed systematically 
through all the twenty-five visualization tests described in 
the Journal of Abnormal Psychology in the article entitled 
‘Psychological Analysis of Stuttering” (1, p. 228), which 
nclude a test of the presence or absence of visualization 
before, during and after speaking in twenty-five cases cover- 
ing all the senses and placed in past, present and future 
tim 

"The results f these tests show that she visualized 
before, during and after utterance in all cases except four. 
One of these was on taste and may be omitted. ‘This test 


has always proved unsatisfactory. “Two were on muscular 
movements to test visualization as it accompanies imagined 
motion. ‘These may also be omitted. We find, therefore, 
case where visualization was absent. 
The rarity of this lends a doubt to its existence, or at least 
it is overshadowed by the supposition that some other 


1 ' 1 ° 1 : ° . ° 
element may have entered, to sidetrack the visualization 
process at that time. 
My conclusion from this is that this subject visualizes as 
1} 


a constant mental habit before, during and after all her 


— , 
I 


? 
4 
utterances. She wou 


verefore rank as a normal individual 
as far as this process is concerned. Besides this she per- 
sonally acknowledges that while she is speaking her atten- 
tion is always concentrated upon the picture that is running 
in her mind. 

[ introduce this subject and this data merely to illustrate 
the normal process and its prevalence in occurrence. 
Visualization case No. 2. Man, aged 21, born in Nova 
Scotia, brother to subject No. 1, with whom he has lived 
for years and constant companionship as brother and sister. 
I mention this fact to show that their environment, and 
their memories of certain locations must necessarily be 
somewhat the sanie. For example after twenty years of 
observing their home in Nova Scotia, they must necessarily 
have somewhat the same memories of that home. 

This subject submits to visualization tests as an abnormal 
illustration of visualization processes. He. was also put 


hrough all the visualization tests mentioned above (1, page 
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8), and these show the following results: The data show 


+ 


: 
that in the twenty-five questions visualization processes 
were absent except in six during utterance. ‘To be fair to 
the average mentioned above, we will omit the unsatisfactory 
tests and that would make sixteen cases of absence, with 
three cases where some picture was present. All these six 
cases occurred at the end of the tests. They therefore 
attract a semblance of doubt in that some learning process 
may have been in vogue here; and that they were therefore 
inserted. At best they were weak visualization processes. 
In general the patient acknowledges himself that he never 


sees any pictures or “hardly any.” 

My conclusion from this is that this subject, through 
repeated tests by the method of introspection, shows that 
before, during and after all his utterances there is almost 
constantly an absence of a visual picture at the time of 


utterance. He also acknowledges practically the same thing 
himself. 

| introduce this subject and these data merely to illustrate 
the abnormal process or the psycho-pathological findings in 
an individual where there is almost total absence of visualiza- 
tion processes before, during and after speaking. 

Visualization case No. 3. Man, age 19, born in Massa- 
husetts. Comes to submit himself as an illustration of a 
ubject who has been put under vocal drill for three months, 
and for nine months since has had present in his talking 
processes an active functioning of these visualization pro- 
esses. He was put through these same visualization tests 
I, page 22%) last July with the following data: almost no 

ual pictures. 

He was put through these same visualization processes 
g months later with the following results: almost constant 

ial pictures before, during and after speech. 

Subject 1 and subject 2, the normal subject and the 
abnormal subject are of course in one way irrelevant to the 
contents of this paper, but I merely bring them in here to 
how, and make more vivid in your memory just the sort 
of process and just the sort of condition that we are dealing 
with. In fact they illustrate an abnormal state contrasted 
with a normal state to supply what I should like to have 
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been able to supply all in one person. I should like to 
have had my third subject both before vocal drill began 
and at the present time, but this you may see would be 
impossible in one evening if eight months had to intervene. 
| have introduced the former two ubjec ts therefore to fill 


In subject 3 you have seen my illustration of develop- 


mental psychology as applied to visualization processes 


during speech. You have seen that these processes have 
been largely de vel p< d. You CK the \ h ive been developed 
as an automat function. You Sec thes have been devel 
oped as a pretty spontaneous affair; you see that this man 


really functions in his talking mechanism just about as well 
as our normal subject did in the exercise of her normal 
talking function. 

\s I said before, this is not the time nor place for the 
presentation of methods. ‘That would take too much time. 
[t would take more time to prepare such a thing than | 
could possibly devote to it, and I never care to present the 
method itself until it is finally and exhaustivly formulated 
and illustrated. If, however, there are a few of you who 
wish to hear about it in an informal way, I shall be very 
glad to give it to you in brief outline. But this is only 
with the understanding that it is no complete presentation 
of a method or system that I have given out in such form, 
that | would recommend others to trust themselves in using 
it. To use this system, it needs to be preceded by some 
personal supervision, and drill on patients themselves as 
well as a certain sort of devel pmental psychology employed 
to evolve the user in some of his sensory areas; so that he 
may be able to have such hearing sensitiveness that he 
will be able to ascertain what is going on, to some degree at 
least, in the background of his patient’s speech utterances 
luring treatment. I have learned the lesson before that 
his method tempt others to use it 


brief presentations of t 
} 


too hastily with only disastrous results. 

Let us view this situation, then, from the standpoint of 
the developmental psychologist. We began with a subject 
who did not use the visualization processes during speech, 
except occasionally. We have placed the subject through 
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a three months’ long vocal drill, and we finally find that our 
subject is possessed of a development of visualization 
processes. In other words, he has now the power to picture 
the content of the connotation of his utterances before, 
during and after speaking, and he also has the power auto- 
matically and spontaneously to do this pretty constantly in 
conversation. You have seen the subject do it, and you 
have heard him acknowledge that he could not do it pre 
viously. 

Viewing this developmental process as a whole, it seems 
to me that we have here the acquiring of a certain mental 
power, or in better words, the application of a certain mental 
function or brain function, whichever you may be pleased 

call it, during his speaking, and it is the application of a 
tion which was surely not present within him before. 

| can see, this then is a new. psychological accom- 

is something that I have not found in 

mething in fact that | have heard that 

' ogists denied as possible of attainment, although | 
annot quote the reference as authority. I have heard it said 
hat the development of visualization was an impossibility. 

Irom this evidence, it seems clear that the development 

visualization processes or the developmental psychology 
f visualization is an accomplished fact. I could bring in 
ver twenty-five subjects equally as conclusive as the one 
that I have shown to you in detail. What these results 
mean, what may be their application, remains for you to say. 

Summary: A previou psychological analysis of stutter 
ng published in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology proved 
that visualization processes were usually absent in stuttering. 
\ further psychological analysis of stuttering at the Colum- 
us meeting of the Southern Society for Psychology and 


Philosophy showed that just previous to stuttering and 


afterward there were other psycho-pathological states, and 
this paper also confirmed the absence of visualization pro- 
cesses. The present case is an illustration of a total supply- 
ing of those visualization processes by vocal drill lasting 
three months. A subject with normal visualization processes 
is first presented, thén a subject with almost entirely absent 
visualization processes is presented. ‘The purpose of these 
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is to show the normal and the abnormal. ‘Then the develop- 
ed case was shown as the final flowering result of developing 
this psychological visualization. ‘This development was so 


comple e that he compared very favorably with the normal 


processes in the normal individual who visual.zed. 
In very brief form a complete, automatic, visualization 
process may be developed by vocal drill in cases where 


previously there was total absence of all these visualization 


processes during speech. 

In relation to the stuttering, the symptoms disappeared 
in proportion as the picturing processes developed. ‘This 
may therefore be considered as the “‘new treatment indi- 
cated” inthe article in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 
I next plan to present a long series of such cases so treated, 
presenting both the original absence of picturing and its : 
final development. By that time I think I will be ready to 
give out my system of treatment in final form. 


1Swift: Walter B AF hological Anal f Stuttering JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL Psycuo.ocy, Oct.-N IgISs 





SOME PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES OF 
CHARACTER* 


EMERSON, PH. D. 


Psychologist, Massachusetts ‘General Hospital; Examiner in 
Psychotherapy, Ps hopathi Hos pital, Boston. 


NASMUCH as psycho-analysis leads to a knowledge of 
the inmost mental make-up and character of a patient, 
some of the results of such studies seem worthy of 
report. 

\ character portrait, from the psychoanalytic point 
of view, implies a presentation of auto-erotic, narcissistic, 
and sublimation products. Without psychoanalysis one 
can but have an inadequate knowledge of these components 
n any particular case. 

Before coming to particular cases, it would be well, 
perhaps, to make a few meanings clear. 

Auto-erotism is a term invented by Havelock Ellis 
and adopted by Freud. He applies it in the first instance to 
thumb-sucking: Freud says “Let us insist that the most 
striking character of this sexual activity is that the impulse 
is not directed against other persons but that it gratifies 
itself on its own body.”' If we generalize this we may say, 
any activity that finds its satisfaction in itself is auto-erotic, 
or, auto-erotism is self-satisfaction. 

Narcissism is the next stage in libido, or love develop- 
ment. Here the object is the not-self, is another person or 
thing, but one as like as possible, a mirror likeness, hence the 
name. Narcissistic love sees in the beloved object itself 


projected and objectively realized. ‘The narcissistic lover 


does not see, however, the mechanism of his projection, and 
therefore has little or no insight. He does not distinguish 
what he would be from what he is. A difficulty presents 


*Read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathologi- 
al Association, Washington, May 11, 1916. 
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itself here, it seems to me, that of distinguishing between the 
desire to have and the desire to be. This I will speak of 
later in connection with specific cases. 

The Narcissistic lover sees in the object of his love, 
only a source of erotic stimulation. In other words he sees 
merely the means of self-satisfaction. 

Sublimation means the transformation of the libido or 
the blind cravings and longings of the individual into the 
higher forms of social realities—such as the Family, Art, 
Science, Literature, Religion, etc., etc. Freud says, “A 
process which merits the name sublimation, has furnished 
powerful components for all cultural accomplishments.” 
He defines sublimation as the “‘deviation of sexual motive 
powers from sexual aims to new aims.”” 

With these meanings clear in mind let us now turn to 
some concrete persons and see them from the psycho-analytic 
point of view. 

Mr. X. is a tall, lean, lanky individual of the carnivorous 
type according to Bryant and Goldthwait. -He is about 
thirty years old. He has been married nine years to a 
stout, short, woman about two years younger. ‘There are 
no children. As to sublimation, he shows the following 
achievements. He went through a preparatory school, 
but instead of going to college went into business. Here he 
was fairly successful, till the death of his partner, when he 


went all to pieces, nervously. He has a nice house, well 
furnished. He owned an automobile. He dresses im- 
maculately. He is hail-fellow well-met and has a lot of 


friends. But, on the whole, the present stage of his develop- 
ment is narcissistic, trailing along with it a lot of auto- 
erotic tendencies. 

He says he cannot feel any deep and lasting fondness 
for his wife because she is not tall and slight, like himself. 
He is active, quick and fond of driving himself at a high rate 
of speed. She is slow and stolid, substantial and reliable. 
When the sublimation process became difficult, or blocked, 
he would jump into his car, pick up some pretty girl, tall 
and slight enough to suit his fancy, and take her for a tearing 
ride to some country inn where they would have dinner 
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together. Remaining inhibitions were still further lowered 
by drinking, and the ride home was accompanied by fondling 
and caressing, even masturbating his fair companion. Al- 
though he would thus work himself up to a high state of 
sexual excitement he never went further than this with the 
girl, but, after reaching home, would partially relieve him- 
self by masturbating. 

‘Lhis erotic activity led to a sort of loathing for his wife. 
\t such times, and for long periods, proper relations, of 
every sort, with her were impossible. Ostensibly, to her, 
his reason was that he couldn’t bear to think of having 
children in his nervous condition. Less consciously, but 
still with a certain degree of awareness, he felt that with 
children his favored place as an object of care, solicitude and 
attention, on the part of his wife, would be lost. 

The hold his narcissistic attitude had on him 1s illus- 
trated by the following dream. He thought his wife had 
a baby. When he saw it, it was a miniature replica of him- 
self. 

In conflict with these auto-erotic and narcissistic 
tendencies was what he called a conscience. He never 
could masturbate with complete satisfaction. After every 
bout he loathed himself but then to drown his feelings of 
self-abasement would be very apt to drink. His conscience, 
too, prevented him ever going beyond a certain point with 
girls. ‘lhe image of his mother, and of his wife, prevented 
actual intercourse, though the finer qualities of loyalty to 
a high ideal were not very much developed. Nevertheless 
Mr. X would be regarded generally as a pretty decent sort 
of fellow, certainly very pleasant socially. He can tell a 
story inimitably and has good social gifts and graces, and a 
keen sense of humor. 

Part of the importance of this case for psychopathology 
lies in the following facts. As a boy he was not strong. 
At the age of four he had scarlet fever; at six he had 
diphtheria; at about the same time he had typhoid. After 
the scarlet fever, his left leg was so bent that he could not 
use it. His grandfather built a circular concrete path, got 
him a velocipede, and pushed him around on it every day 
for nine months before his leg began to bend and follow the 
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pedal. Because of much sickness as a child he was humored 


a great deal by his mother. 

When he began to go to school he was very desirous to 
be like other boys. He was especially desirous of pulling 
back the fore-skin of the glans penis and this he could not 


do. But he would work and work at it till it was terribly 


painful. 
The first striking pathological symptom came at school, 


when trying to pass an examination. Suddenly his mind 


became a blank. He was dreadfully frightened, handed in 


his papers, and went to his room. ‘This attack lasted only 


fifteen minutes, however, and he thought no more about it. 


An important problem is now evident. Was this 


sudden amnesia due to his masturbation and to other sexual 
excesses or were they, and it, symptoms of a constitutional 
inferiority, preventing psychic synthesis, to use Janet’s 
Or was it due to a condition brought about by the 


phrase! 
toxines of the various diseases he had had? Was it a symp- 
tom of epilepsy’ Perhaps all these considerations are 


But that purely psychic conditions are highly 


important, 
rs, is shown by the 


important, if not more so than othe 
following fact. 

Last L[hanksgiving he was so blue, s 
homesick, longed so for his mother, he could not speak. He 
but he could 


» lonesome, so 


knew words, and knew what he wanted to say, 
not move his mouth. 

Another pathological reaction is here illustrated. After 
a quarrel with his wife he would not be able to eat anything 


but boiled milk for a couple of weeks. Cannon’s work 


throws light on this part of the problem. 

\ definite relation was established between certain 
feelings and specifically sexual feelings. When his head 
felt bad, when he felt gloomy, blue, and despondent; when 
he felt discouraged, and not like making any further effort, 
then he had not the slightest conscious sexual desire. On 
the other hand, when he felt happy; when his head was 
clear, and he did not feel as if in a daze, or in a dream, when 
he felt courageous, and like making an effort, then he would 
have definite sexual desires. 
own self observation, before any psycho- 


From his 
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analysis was undertaken, he had convinced himself that his 
trouble was due to an excessive sexual activity. Details 
however, of course, he did not distinguish. 

This is a picture of his whole character. He is a man 
who has gained his satisfaction of life in what Freud calls 
the fore-pleasures. ‘The excitement of the chase thrills 

im, capture leaves him cold. In business, as in other 
things, there is often much preliminary bother without 
anything being pushed to results. And yet there has been 
enough success to make the working with him hopeful. He 
has given up masturbating with his hands but he still 


masturbates with his mind, in the auto-erotic sense. He 


, however, mostly still stuck in the erotic narcissistic stage 
of personal development. 

Mr. Y. is of quite another type, in certain ways. He 

highly intellectual and has had much success in intellectual 
pursuits. In his chosen profession he is an expert and is so 
regarded by his associates. He has been married fourteen 
years, and has two children, a boy thirteen, and a girl a little 
over three. 

The history of this man in his libido development, is 
very significant. He has always bitten his nails badly. 
He nursed his mother at the age of eight and she would allow 
him to suck her nipples at the age of ten. At this same age 
he was taught fellatio by another boy and he practiced it 
fora year and a half, or more. ‘Then he was taught 
masturbation. Masturbation he has practiced ever since. 
He has been an avid reader of obscene books, and had a 
large collection of obscene pictures, from which he gained 
much erotic pleasure. His introduction to obscene books 
and pictures came about through his brother discovering 
some belonging to his father and showing them to him. 

Marriage, to this man, meant largely a_ legalized 
opportunity for erotic self-satisfaction. As he has not 
wanted children he has practiced coitus interruptus and 
coitus reservatus, excessively, sometimes prolonging the 
process to two hours or more. When his wife objected he 
secretly masturbated. Of the two children which he has, 
the first one was due to an accident. ‘The second one was a 
doctor’s prescription for his wife. 
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Arrested sexual development in this man is very evident. 
Prolongation of nursing, its transition to homosexual acts. 
then to onanism show how firmly fixed he is in the auto- 
erotic and narcissistic stages. And yet there is the strange 
contradiction of a remarkably high sublimation. On the 
other hand, socially, the man lies and steals, in small ways, he 
says. What ordinarily is called honor is somewhat lacking 
and yet there are two things which he is very scrupulous 
about. He does not drink, and will not drink, under any 
circumstances; and he divides all his money with his wife, 
feeling she should have half of what heearns. Both of these 
virtues, if virtues they be, he learned from his mother. The 
only thing his mother regarded as really wrong was drinking; 
(his father drank heavily) and as to money, his mother was 
never fairly treated by his father, so he determined, if he 
ever married, he would give his wife half of what he earned. 
As Freud says, “ For esthetic reasons one would fain attribute 
this and the other excessive aberrations of the sexual desire 
to the insane, but this cannot be done.” 

It is clear that an essential part of this man’s character 
lies in the dominance fore-pleasure has over him. ‘This is 
true professionally as well as sexually. Again some of the 
interest of this case to psychopathology lies in the problem 
of cause and effect. Were his psychosexual aberrations. 
causes or symptoms? 

Like one who wants to play safe in a diagnosis, perhaps 
it would be wise to say they were both. The capacity for 
dissociation of one group of elements, like the narrowly 
sexual, so to speak, and for inhibition of end-results, from 
the totality making up the man, seems to me, most probably 
to be constitutional, or congenital. ‘The same nervous 
system permitting the maternal instinct to express itself 
in the erotic fashion above méntioned, may be imagined 
partially inherited and favoring the perversions found in the 
son. In such a type the psychic barriers of disgust and 
loathing cannot be reared, simply because the organism 
never reacts with any of these emotions. Indeed, this 
patient once said, “‘] seem to lack the primitive emotions.” 

This, however, cannot be wholly true, in-as-much as 
he felt love for his mother and respect for her wishes. 
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Similarly, his feeling towards his father was admiration in 
certain respects and strong disapproval in others. In 
other words, intellectually he has developed far beyond the 
autoerotic, or even the erotic, stage, though largely fixed, 
and arrested at the narcissistic stage. 

If we again ask, why this arrest of development, only 
two answers are possible. 

(1) Congenital incapacity in the germ-plasm. 

2) Abnormal interference and obstruction in the 
environment. 

Looked at from this point of view it would seem that 
both conditions obtained. However much one may doubt 
specific details in heredity, heredity is a very real thing, it 
means much more than sometimes we are willing to give it 
credit for. On the other hand an environment which 
especially encourages and helps to hold one to a primitive 
stage of development certainly must be responsible, in its 
turn, for much more than is ordinarily allowed. In the 
first place we so seldom know what a special environment is 
that we are not often justified in calling it normal, as we 
often do so glibly. Only through a psychoanalysis could 
one know, as in this case, that the mother permitted a ten 
year old boy to nurse at her breast. Parenthetically, | 
might say, the identification of wife with mother is illustrated 
by the fact that his wife allows him to suck her nipples when 
she is in the right mood. He says he can excite her quickest 
that way. He has come very close to the conscious playing 
with incest phantasies. He has excited himself while 
masturbating, by imagining himself another boy, and having 
sexual relations with this boy’s mother. 

Before going on to the next case just one final word. 
Mr. Y. corroborates Mr. X. He said, “‘1 feel depressed and 
dizzy. When I have these feelings I don’t have any sexual 
craving at all.”” ‘Thus one may say that the sexual craving 
is a complex which in these cases has become disintegrated 


through repression and has regressed to the infantile stage 


of auto-erotism. 
he question as to whether such cases as these are 
curable or not leads one outside the immediate interests 
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of psychopathology and hence I will not consider them from 
that point of view here. 

Mr. F. is still another type of man. He is uneducated 
and satisfied with his work as cutter in a shoe-factory. 

As a small boy he masturbated some but when he 
matured at the age of ten he was frightened by the appear- 
ance of semen and stopped short, never to resume the 
practice. At the age of seventeen a widow induced him to 
have intercourse with her. He was with her some half a 
dozen times, perhaps. At nineteen he married a girl of 
fifteen whom he has loyally loved ever since. So far as | 
could judge his marriage has been and is a very happy one. 
There are two children. 

One night he dreamed his wife had a baby. He said, 
‘“*T love little babies. 1 can dress them, change their clothes 
and feed them. I love children anyway, but I love. the 
littlest ones the best, when they are so helpless and I can 
take care of them.” 

“You have a lot of the maternal instinct, haven't 
you,” I said. ‘“‘Yes, 1 have,” he answered. ‘Mother 
always said I ought to have been a woman not a man.” 

It is interesting to note that his complaint was an 
abdominal swelling with a “‘bearing down” feeling, and an 
inner “‘throbbing.”’ 

His mother recently died and he fainted at the news. 
He also fainted when he saw her laid out. Since her death 
he has often dreamed of her. The identification of wife 
and mother is suggested by the fact that ever since marriage 
he has gone to sleep on his wife’s arm. On the other hand, 
when he is at home, he always gets up and gets the breakfast 
for his wife. 

The striking bisexuality of this man’s character is 
apparent. His sublimation capacities are small and 
limited and on the whole it is fairly clear that he has reached 


the narcissistic stage of personal development. 

Actually, this man was not very large or very strong, 
and yet he desired much, both characteristics. His intimate 
friend, however, was both large and very strong. Here, it 
seems to me, is something of a problem in psychoanalytic 
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classification. If a person is not what he would be, and 
loves that excellence, is he narcissistic? 

Narcissus, as you know, fell in love with his own re- 
flected image. But, according to the story, he was himself 
really beautiful to look upon. ‘This reflection, as I appre- 
hend it, is a necessary characteristic of the narcissistic 
attitude. What then is the true nature of the attitude of 
loving superiority while actually being inferior, and knowing 
it? It seems to me this is one of the essential characters of 
religion. 

This patient’s father was a drunkard who deserted his 
mother when he was an infant. The immediate cause of 
the separation was as follows. He was a baby, playing on 
the floor, when his father came in, drunk, and in a fit of 
temper threw something at him. His mother thereupon 
refused ever to have any more children by his father, so, 

on after, he disappeared. 

Though he does not remember it himself, he was told 
by his mother, that he had “fits” up to the age of six. He 
did not walk till he was six. 

lhree months before marriage he had a “fit” and fell 

ff a sewing-machine on which he was sitting at the time. 
\ccording to the story told him, which he told me, he drooled 
at the mouth, and quivered all over. It lasted fifteen 
minutes. He said he lost consciousness. ‘Three months 
after marriage he had another “‘fit”’ in which he fell out of a 
chair. This lasted only a few minutes but otherwise was 
imilar to one just described. He has had no other similar 
attacks. 

lwo years ago he had a sudden feeling as if he were 
about to faint; he felt dizzy; but did not lose consciousness. 
He was at his friend’s, the big strong man, and he put him 
on a sofa where he spent the night. ‘The next day he was 
taken home and for a few days had an intense pain in his 
abdomen. This left him sore for about two or three weeks 
when he began to swell. ‘Tubercular peritonitis was sus- 
pected and he was operated on but everything was found 
normal. 

The patient was seen only about a week, when he had 


to leave, so any adequate psychoanalysis was impossible. 
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What is the psychopathology in this case? Are we 
dealing with a form of epilepsy or hysteria? What are the 
congenital and what the environmental conditions account- 
able for the end results? What relations have his symptoms 
to sex? One point was made out. Though he was very 
fond of his wife and they had frequent sexual relations, 
during the abdominal swellings he never had any sexual 
desires. Considering what we know about similar cases 
it is tempting to theorize and imagine the symptom to be 
a substitute, a transformation of the sexual impulse, and 
thus a symbol of a partial impulse, perhaps a female one. 

In conclusion, to sum up, we have gained through 
psychoanalysis, an insight into human character never 
before possible. By means of the concepts, auto-erotism, 
narcissism, and sublimation, we can grasp character, as 
a whole, individually, as well as socially. One of the greatest 
values of this formulation of character, it seems to me, lies 
in its dynamic, developmental point of view. ‘This, finally, 
is of the highest value to the helping solve education’s 
greatest problem—How to assist in the development of 


character’: 
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THE CASUSATION AND TREATMENT OF PSYCHOPATHIC DISEASES. 
By Boris Sidis, A. M., Ph. D., M. D., Medical Director of The Sidis 
Psychotherapeutic Institute. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. 
$2.5o net. Pp. 418. 


The mere mention that a work on the causation and treatment 
of psychopathic diseases at the hands of Sidis has made its appear- 
ance should be sufficient for the discriminating reader and for him 
who knows who is who in psychopathology to lead to an immediate 
purchase and reading of the volume. There are few writers on 
things psychopathologic who are deserving of the consideration and 

ttention of the average reader to the extent to which Sidis right- 
fully commands the same. 

There is not a dull moment in the work before us. The very 

first sentence in the introduction begins with the punch behind it 
and the final sentence in the book is of the same sort. There is 
no mistaking what Sidis means. He makes certain that he has 
xplained his views clearly and that you unquestionably under- 
stand. There is no haziness or ambiguity. He knows exactly 
what he wishes to say. He knows how to say it. You know what 
he means. If you do not agree with him, that is another matter. 
But you at least know where he stands—unequivocally. 

A few random shots from different portions of the work will be 
presented in this brief review. 

Sidis insists that psychopathic diseases per se are not inherited 
but acquired. A susceptible nervous system is prerequisite. He 
attacks the ultra-eugenists. 

He then plunges into the problem of the causes and therapy 
of functional psychoses. 

The twenty chapters of the work are as follows: psychopathic 
reflexes, main clinical forms of neuroses and psychopathies, the 
source of psychopathies, embryonic personality and psychopathic 
affections, the fear instinct and psychopathic states, manifestations 
of fear instinct and symptoms of psychopathic diseases, the main 
principles of psychopathic diseases, the law of recession, the law of 
ine 1%) the process of degeneration, the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion in psychopathic diseases, neuren energy and neurosis, clinical 
cases, psychognosis of psychopathic cases, psychognosis of the 
psychopathic substratum, psychopathic fears, general psycho- 
heaeae utic methods, the method of hypnoidization, clinical cases 
of hypnoidal treatment, the hypnoidal state and reserve energy. 

Here are some of the many points brought out by Sidis. 
“Psychopathic maladies are the formation of abnormal, morbid 
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‘conditional reflexes’ and of inhibitions of reactions of associative 
normal life activity.”’ There is a discussion of the classification of 
nervous and mental diseases into organopathies or necropathies 
organic), and neuropathies and psychopathies (both functional), 
the psychopathies being again grouped under two _ headings: 
somato or somopsychoses and psychoneuroses. 
The real source of psychopathic states is the fear instinct, or 
of its lesser manifestations or associated states. Psychopaths 
are characterized by an embryonic personality, a narrow, 
uggestible personal life 

The fear instinct is rooted in the instinct of self-preservation 


which is at the foundation of all psychopathic states. 


The manifestations of the fear instinct and the symptoms of 


psychopathic conditions are given and compared 
lhe main principles of psychopathic diseases are enumerated 


as follows: embryonic psychogenesis, recurrence, proliferation and 


complication, fusion or synthesis, contrast, recession, dissociation, 
irradiation or diffusion, differentiation, dominance, dynamogenesis, 
inhibition, diminishing resistance, metathesis and control by 
modification. ‘These principles are developed. 

“The law of recession is the process of a moment’s passing 
aw of re- 





from the conscious into the subconscious,”’ while the 
version is the passing of the moment consciousness in the opposite 
direction. The process of degeneration consists in the simplifica- 
tion of the form of life of the psychopath. 

There is an excellent presentation of the role of the impulse of 
self-preservation in psychopathic persons, in which the author 
terminates his illuminating discussion by asserting that the three 
psychopathic furies are fear, egotism, and ennui. 

Then follows a good chapter on neuron energy and neurosis, 
with a consideration of the tendency to fatigue and fatigue-fear in 
psychopaths. 

In the next four chapters plenty of well presented clinical 
cases are given, of many types: 

A very interesting and instructive chapter on general psycho- 
therapeutic methods is followed by a description of the characteris- 
tics of the hypnoidal state and the method of hypnoidization, with 
clinical cases of hypnoidal treatment to boot. 

The final chapter deals with the hypnoidal state and the prin- 
ciple of reserve energy. 

No doubt Sidis has not said all there is to say about. psycho- 
pathic diseases. Others have said many things that Sidis has not 
said. And Sidis could say much more than he has given us in 
this volume. But, taking it all in all, Sidis has presented us with 
a book which is unquestionably one of the best that has been 
written on practical, every day psychopathology. His grasp of 
psychopathic diseases and his knowledge of the makeup of the 
psychopath is broad indeed, for he has lived with them and studied 
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them at first hand. He adopts a biological and evolutionary 
viewpoint which sheds much light on the understanding of the 
lriving forces of the psychopath. ‘The work is replete with original 
ncepts. It is the gift of a master psychopathologist, and one 
vho knows how to tell you, in plain, positive language, what he 

vishes to say. 
Sidis has thrown his hat into the ring with vim and vigor, 
nsists that fear or its related states, rooted in the impulse of 
lf-preservation, is the sole fundamental cause of psychopathies of 
inctional nature. Mental conflicts and the like cannot, of them- 
ves, produce psychopathic conditions. It is only when the fear 
nct is stirred into activity and enters into the conflict that there 


iny possibility of psychopathic states developing. 
: 
| 


I do not say that you will agree with Sidis. But I do say that 

cannot ignore this work, because it is written by one of the 
v really great living psychopathologists, by a man who is rational 
| level-headed, who knows the lay of the land in psychopathology 

1 who gives you his views in a straightforward manner. 

The directness of the presentation throughout the volume is 
efreshing. You feel that the man who has written the work is 

tanding before you expounding his views in real man to man 
hion. He is trying to answer the questions which come to your 
And when you finish the last chapter, you would like to 
hear and read more from Sidis, because you know that he has 
uch more to say. 

One who reads between the lines and compares certain of the 
leas of Sidis with those presented by other workers in the field of 
he mental sciences, can see a certain degree of resemblance here 
and there. Great minds oft run in the same groove or come to the 
ame conclusions. 

With the particular class of patients that Sidis has had to 
treat he reports the following results. ‘‘Most of the patients, 
ibout seventy-five per cent, were cured. About twenty per cent 
of the patients greatly improved. ‘The remainder, about five per 
cent, did not respond, on account of the short time of the 
treatment.” 

Sidis impresses one as being a thorough-going optimist in 
n Psychotherapy 
Meyer SOLOMON. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. A STUDY OF THE TRANS- 
FORMATIONS AND SYMBOLISMS OF THE LIBIDO. A CONTRIBUTION 
rO THE EVOLUTION OF THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT. By Dr. C. G. 
Jung, of the University of Zurich, authorized translation, with 
niroduction, by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D., of the Neurological 
Department of Cornell University Medical School and of the New 
York Post Graduate Medical School. Moffat, Yard & Company, 
New York, I91 6. Price $4.00 net. Pp. IV + 566. 
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Here is a work of which, if the reviewer wished, he could write 
a very extensive review, with praise and criticism. But it is out 
of place in these pages. A few remarks will be sufficient. 

The translator offers a brief note, followed by a good “intro- 
duction to psychoanalysis and analytic psychology.” 

The original work itself is divided into two parts. Part one 
consists of an introduction and four chapters, while part two com- 
prises eight chapters. The four chapters in part one are entitled 
“concerning two kinds of thinking,” “the Miller phantasies,”’ 
“the hymn of creation,” and “the song of the moth,” and those 
in part two are headed “aspects of the libido,”’ “the conception 
of the genetic theory of libido,” “the transformation of the libido 
a possible source of primitive human discoveries,”’ “the uncon- 
scious origin of the hero,” “symbolism of the mother and rebirth,”’ 
“the battle for deliverance from the mother,” “the dual mother 
role,’’ and “the sacrifice.”” There are 76 pages of notes. 

Jung presents his basic principles in his brief introduction 
and the first chapter following, and then endeavors to elaborate 
and apply these ideas by taking up for analysis and interpretation 
the paper of a Miss Miller, whom he has never met, but who had 
published an article, based on her personal experience, entitled 
“Quelque faits d’imagination créatrice subconsciente,”’ and which 
appeared in Vol. V, Archives de Psychologie, 1906: To prove his 
thesis and to demonstrate its direct applicability to the production 
of Miss Miller, Jung brings to bear upon his theme a mass of 
material culled from various sources. He here gives evidence to 
us that he is a prodigious worker, and that he has read widely and 
sought earnestly for evidence to bolster up his contentions. 

One must ungrudgingly admire the remarkably fertile imagina- 
tion of Jung, his sincere quest for knowledge and truth, his groping 
for the light of day, his struggles for solution of the problem which 
he has undertaken to solve. He stands aloft, on high mountain 


peaks, battling for some certain evidence for his theories and 


conclusions, but, sad to relate he never sees the real light of day 
or the real meaning of life. Blinded, he treads his uncertain path, 
bound down by his premises, and, like a Samson, pulling down 
about him the pillars of society. 

The translator and the original author show a profound 
sincerity, and are so imbued with the truth, nobility and epoch- 
making nature of their views, that one might almost say that they 


feel that they are, so to speak, inspired, and are presenting us with 


the great discovery of the age. 

And so indeed it would be, if the premises were true. He 
who accepts Jung’s introduction and the subsequent chapter on the 
two kinds of thinking, is forever lost in the maze that comes there- 
after. He who cannot accept the premises, is saved from being 
bound and captured by a system of ideas which will fascinate and 
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enthrall him, if he has failed to hold his ground in the critical 
examination of the premises. 

Interwoven with much error, you will find in this work many 
eautiful thoughts and well-accepted truths. But this should not 
prevent vou from seeing the serious error in Jung’s thinking. 

His premises Jung accepts as a religion. They are the gospel 


ith. For them no real proof is required, except a reading of 


ytic literature already given to us by Freud and others. 


1 


C hi ana 


Hence is not surprising ind that the very first sentence in 
’s introduction deals with the so-called incest phantasy. That 

here is no need to prove his case there, Jung assumes. 

mn the two kinds of thinking, without apparent- 
whither he is drifting, Jung plainly comes 


transmission oO 


indiv idual thoughts!!! 


leluded, he believes that if he here 


‘ has made on the margin of the 
’s case at once falls by the way- 
ion of acquired thoughts as a 

prac tical ay | lication to sexual 
exual ideas concerned with the 
rthermore believes that with these 
by the unrestrained and playful 
mechanisms, prove that all thoughts 
any and every period of human 
uture, are derived from these basic 
tivating forces, will agree with Jung. 
The reviewer does not wish to plunge into a consideration of 
must be apparent to all, that, despite 


the problems involved but it 
’s fi broad-minded, he is bound down by a 
| 


luneg’s forced efforts to be 
which he does not cut himself loose. 

sincerity and with the full force 

his personality and the very fire of his soul, with a system of 


nixed sy »m of ideas from w 
presented us, in all 
leas than which, spite the many truths included, the undersigned 
‘an conceive of none that is a ‘ater menace to mankind and 
modern civilization. Nor must it be forgotten that this dangerous 
system of ideas is based, in so far as these particular ideas are con- 
erned, on not a vestige of real proof. Look about you and see 
modern life as it is and study ancient life as it was, and you can, 
with the greatest ease, with the true facts of life, shake this entire 
system of ideas to its very foundation, causing it to totter and to 
tumble. 
Be it said that the translation is most excellent indeed: in 
fact itis not often that such sympathetic and real translations 
made of scientific contributions. Al!l honor to the hardworked 


Meyer SoLomon. 
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rHE MEN OF THE OLD STONE AGI By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1915. Pp. 545 
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Such data has been accumulated and most charmingly presented 
by Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn in his recent book—*The Men of 
the Old Stone Age.” 
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The men of the upper and lower Paleolithic age came into 
existence about 125,00 ears ago and thei Various races continued 
to rise and fall unt the beginning of Neolithic times, about TO,OO%K 


vears ago. Before the arrival of Neanderthal man, the traces of 


T 


the handiwork of man are very scant. ‘This was partly due to 
the extremely primitive stage of culture which must have prevailed, 
since in such races as the Ape man from Javaor in the Piltdown 
race, the brain capacity varied between that of the simian brain 
ind some of the existing Australian races. Neanderthal man of 
Mouster‘an times was at about the same cultural level as some of 
the existing Australian and Tasmanian races, particularly since 

me of the latter were found in the same stage of flint industry 
as the Neanderthals. This Neanderthal race established stations 
all over Western Europe, at least fifty of these stations having been 
discovered. As stated by Osborn—‘The dense communal life 
of Mousterian times may have favored a social evolution, the 
development of the imagination and a tribal lore, and the be- 


ginnings of the religious belief and ceremonial of which apparent 
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evidence that they possessed the bow and arrow. 


but there is n 
There is, on the co ilrary, some possibility that the newly arriving 
Cro-Magnon race may have been familiar with the bow and arrow, 
for a barbed arrow or spear head appears in drawings of a later 
stage of Cro-Magnon history, th called Magdalenian. It is 
thus possible, though very far from being demonstrated, that when 





the Cro-Magnons entered western Europe, at the dawn of the 
Oe ee A ee ] . ; . 

Upper Paleolithic, they were armed with weapons which, with 

their superior intelligence and physique, would have given them a 


very great advantage in contests with the Neanderthals.”’ (Pp. 
257-2595). It is ev ident, that here we are de aling with the gradual 


disintegration of a race of low mental ability by one of a much 
higher mental abilit “The chief source of the change which 
swept over western Europe lay in the brain power of the Cro- 
Magnons, as seen not only in the large size of the brain as a whole 
but principally in the almost modern forehead and forebrain. 
It was a race which had evolved in Asia and which was in no way 


connected by any anc tral link with the Neanderthals: a race 
; ec: 
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with a brain capable of ideas, of reasoning, of imagination, and 
more highly endowed with artistic sense and ability than any 
nates err a wer heen diacovered. W mee." 
uncivilized race which has ever been discovered INO trace Ol 
artistic instinct whatever has been found among the Neanderthals: 
we have seen developing among them only a sense of symmetry 
“¢ 
and proportion in the fashioning ol their piements. After 
prolonged study of the works of the Cro-Magnons one cannot 
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avoid the conclusions that thei Cal acity was n¢ arly li not quite a 
high as our own; that they were capable of advanced education; 
that they had a strongly developed aesthetic as well as a religious 
sense; that their society was quite highly differentiated along the 
lines of talent for work of different kind One derives this im- 
pression especially from the conditions surrounding the develop- 
ment of their art.” 


Sufhcient evidence is at hand 


P; 7— 45 _44 


O prove that the Cro-Magnons 
had well developed burying customs. “We must infer that the 
conception of survival after death was among the primitive beliefs 
attested by the placing with the dead of ornaments and of weapons, 
and in many instances of objects of food. It is interesting to note 
that the VrotlUtos and helters were so Irequently sought as | laces ot 
burial, also that the flexed limbs or extended position of the body 
prevailed throughout western Europe into Neolithic times, as well 
as the use of color through the Solutrean into Magdalenian times. 
It is probable from their love of color in parietal decorations, and 
from the appearance of coloring matter in so many of the burials, 
that the decoration of the living body with color was widely 
practised, and that color was freshly applied, either as pigment 
or in the form of powder, to the bodies of the dead in order to 


prepare them for a renewal of life.”’ (p. 305) These burial customs 
demonstrate an attempt at adjustment even in these remote times, 








vith the wish for surviv: f individual personality, as shown by 

the idea of ; ul, pre ly the fi ‘rm the conception of 
mortality 

The art I th f agnons | I ite! l , ; in their 

of these 

of heredity 

in Kurope from 

Aurignacian until ( of agdalenian times is the 

of their art impu his indic: unity of mind and of 

hic] to them from another 

inborn and creative. 

These people were th ith KS; artistic observation 

1 representat ) l I Tt | portion and of beauty 

vere instinct with them from the beg heir stone and bone 

of invasion and 

their art shows 

» last, animated 

I beauty of form 

realistic repre ation of it.” 315-316). The paint- 

in the caverns a! h ad | by “In the archak 


the I Ir-no!r F i Grreze, and La 


t of the animal figur i ymewh eavily and deep 


, ’ , 
the propo al } ae: tn le; u ually Loo 
lightly modelled, 
frequently rep 

mammoth Chat 

hown by 

ll observed are 

one fore leg 


f children 


] scattered 

me i ny 1 wi fact that these draw- 

resemble tne pontaneou productions of little 

ldren. of children less than six years of age If the analogy can 
lrawn and the argument sustained, it would seem from the 
idence of the art ; . that these adult Cr Viagnons had not 


aa , Ly 
hat ol a modern chil 


mental ; l beyond d of six 


statuettes of pregnant women and women 
prominent buttoc ks, it would seem a though there were de- 
berate attempts toe hasize the grossly exual. 

The culmination cf Paleolithic civilization was reached in 
Magdalenian times. when tl e Cro VMagnon race re ached it highest 
cultural development, prior to its sudden disappearance as the 
dominant race of western Europe. Concerning this culture, 
Osborn states as follows—‘‘In the variety of industries we find 
evidences of a race endowed with closely observant and creative 


minds. in which the two chief motives of life seem to have been the 
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chase and the p 


u 


in a somewhat ditte 


flakes or blades witl 


implements tne work 


the flint will serve 
perfect symmetry 


industry seems to | 


Solutrean flints, whi 


it urt Che Magdalenian flints are fashioned 
rent manner from the Solutrean: long, slender 
1 little or no retouch are frequent, and in other 
apparently carried only to a point where 
Irpose No attempt is made to attain 


: ; . , : 
nus the old technical impulse of the flint 
> ] } + + l +} 

« ir less than that among the makers of the 


e a new technical impulse manifests itself in 


several branches of art: arms and utensils are carved in ivory. 
reindeer horn and bone, and sculpture and engraving on bone and 
ivory are greatly Le veloped We nnd that these people are be- 
ginning to utilize e wal f dark, mysterious caverns for their 
drawings and pail ¢ which show deep appreciation for the 
perfection of the animal form, depicted them in most life-like 


attitudes 


“We ma inter 


1 1° } 1 . . 
been suggested that certain unexplained implements of reindeet! 
horn, often beautifully carved and known a Datons de commande- 
ment,’ were insignia of authority borne by the chieftains 


“There can bs 
ment, of talent 
prevailed then, and 


; 


chieftains, priests, and medicine-men, hunter! oO} 


little doubt that such diversities of tempera- 


that they tended t lifferentiate ociety int 


arge game and 


fishermen, fashioners of flints and dressers of hides, makers of 


clothing and foot-wear, makers of ornaments, engravers, sculptors 


in wood, bone ivor 
In their artistic wor 
compelling sense ol 
appreciation of beat 


“It is probable 


and stone, and artists with color and brush. 


K, at least, these peopie were animated with a 
. . , 1 
truth, and we cannot leny them a strong 


i 


that a sense of wonder in the face of the powers 


: , °.4 ’ . « 
of nature was connected with the development of a religious 
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ves 


sentiment. How far their artistic work in the caverns was an 


expression of such s¢ 
purely artistic impu 


‘ntiment and how far it was the outcome of a 


lse are matters for very careful study. Un- 


doubtedly the inquisitive sense which led them into the deep and 


dangerous recesses 0 
sense of awe and po 
more or less religiou 
interesting problem 
Age, so that the rea 
the ensuing account 

“The study ol 
earlier phase in the 
considered by Jame 
nature in their vai 
primitive mind a de 


and in which it its 
supernatural power 


f the caverns was accompanied by an increased 


whe pe & : 
ssibly by a sentiment which we may regard as 


s. We may dwell for a moment on this very 
of the origin of religion during the Old Stone 
der may judge for himself in connection with 
s of Magdalenian art. 
this race, in our opinion, would suggest a still 
development of religious thought than that 
s, namely, a phase in which the wonders of 
‘ious manifestations begin to arouse in the 
‘sire for an explanation of these phenomena, 
attempted to seek such cause in some vague 
underlying these otherwise unaccountable 








occurrences, a cause to which the primitive human spirit commence 

make its appeal. According to certain anthropologists, this 
wonder-working force may either be personal like the gods of 
Homer, or impersonal, like the Mana of the Melanesian, or the 
Manitou of the North American Indian. It may impress an 
ndividual when he is in a proper frame of mind, and through 
ric Or propitiation may be brought into relation with his 


may 
dividual ends. Magic and religion jointly belong to the super- 
PI sed to the every-day world ot savage. 

‘We have already seen evidence from the burials that these 

> apparently believed in the preparation of the bodies of the 

for a future existence. How far these beliefs and the votive 
protection and success in the chase are 

1e caverns is to be judged in connection 

h their entire life and productive effort, with their burials 
sociated with offerings of implements and articles of food, and 

with their art.”’ (Pp. 358-359. 

The production of polychrome painting on the walls of the 
averns has given rise to some interesting generalizations as to 
he mind of this primitive race. “There is no evidence that 
imbers of peo} le entered these caverns. If this had been the 

e there would be many more examples of inartistic work upon 
the walls. It is possible that the Cro-Magnon artists constituted 
recognized class especially gifted by nature, quite distinct from 
the magician class or the artisan class. ‘The dark recesses of the 
averns opening back of the grottos may have been held in awe as 
sterious abodes. In line with this theory is the suggestion that 
the artists may have been invited into the caverns by the priests 
medicine-men to decorate the walls with all the animals of the 


chase. p. 360 The symbols on the stones also remind one 


trongly of the spontaneous drawings of children. ‘The pebbles 


f Maz d’Azil are painted on one side with peroxide of iron, a 
leposit of which is found in the neighborhood of the cave. The 
or, mixed in shells of Pecten, or in hollowed pebbles or on flat 
nes, was applied either with the finger or with a brush. The 
many enigmatic designs consist chiefly of parallel bands, rows of 


or points, bands with scalloped edges, cruciform designs, 
adder-like patterns (scalariform) such as are found in the ‘Azilian’ 
ngravings and paintings of the caverns, and undulating lines. 
These graphic combinations resemble certain syllabic and al- 
phabetic characters of the Aegean, Cypriote, Phoenician, and 
Greco-Latin inscriptions. However curious these resemblances 
nay be, they are not sufficient to warrant any theory connecting 
the signs on the painted pebbles of the Azilians with the alphabetic 
characters of the oldest known systems of writing. Piette at- 
tempted to explain some of the exceedingly crude designs on these 
pebbles as a system of notation others as pictographs and re- 
ligious symbols, and some few as genuine alphabetical signs, and 
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pper Paleolithic 
school where reading, reckoning, writing and the symbols of the 
sun were learned and taught lhe very wide distribution of these 

mb« pebbles and the paintings of similar designs on the walls 


+ + + ¢} } | 1; 
of th iver! ertail prove he iad some religious or 
ec F cance, ma be reveal by subsequent 
rese al 
ots 
Thu these vat | race t renistor time eemed to 
ees. io much the same « that the modern man possesses 


ong yearning ind tives, pl asure ind pai Ven even in 


these remote tims tended t mp! e the sexual element. while 
beautiful color painting f anima f and even in one instance 
the drawing of a deer reflected in the ter, shows that even long 
ages ay man attempt [ b1 i iwa ITO! realit ‘ the reality ot 


i¢ hunt, the truggie for xistence ind the I notony of life in the 
dark caver Probal even the primitive religion of the Cro- 
Magnon race was an attempt at personal identification with some 
mysterious force of Nature and 1 vish not to die, symbolized 
in their strange buri: toms, where the body, as with the 
Eg ptians, wa ipplied with food and the ior a re beyond the 
crave Some f the pha 1( mbolism of their evervda utensils 
is interesting, a syml often fou n dreams. Symbolism 
thus ha its origi n the remotest age of the past and s the 
symbolism of dreams draws its material from this remote ancestry, 
showing how primitive and archaic the unconscious of man is and 
how often the dream is merely a fragment of the mental life of our 
remote ance 


Isapor H. Corzart. 
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